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THE INFINITE KNOWABLE. 
III. 


The first fundamental faculty of the human soul is the 
power of perceiving truth. This faculty corresponds to ex- 
ternal vision. It is the internal vision, by which external 
vision is analyzed and understood; it is the internal vision 
by which we see space, time, and force, from which we get 
our notions of the external qualities of matter. By this in- 
ternal vision, we also see the realities within us: that we 
have the power of knowing, of feeling, and of willing; that 
there is within us a something which sees both what is 
without and what is within itself. And that which we 
thus clearly see is something really to be seen. The world 
is no delusion: it is a reality. We see only its sensible prop- 
erties, and its time and space relations; but there is noth- 
ing more than we need to see. If I see a piece of red 
granite, it is only a something red which is actually seen by 
the outward eye; but I, looking through that eye, perceive, 
in the peculiar tone and variety of the color, testimony to 
many other truths. I know that this something is some- 
thing very hard, which would stand firmly under great 
pressure; that it is composed of three kinds of crystals, 
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each having such and such sensible properties; that, under 
fire, it would behave so and so; that it is capable of a very 
high polish; that it is a portion of the oldest rock on the 
globe, found, in substantially similar forms, in such and 
such chains of hills; that its crystals, on decomposition, 
would yield such and such gases, such and such metals, or 
form such and such kinds of soil. What more could I ask 
outward sight to show? It tells me that that which I see 
has certain physical properties; or, in other words, that 
under the right conditions it would manifest such and such 
sensible properties. The veriest idealist must grant this, 
and the veriest materialist has no right to ask the realist to 
grant more. But the realist has the right to ask the materi- 
alist to grant that the other faculties are just as trust- 
worthy as those of sense perception. I see the immaterial 
entities of space, time, spirit, and force: I see them, by the 
inward sense, even more clearly than I can perceive the 
sensations which reveal the existence of matter. No other 
man’s blindness can prevent my seeing these immaterial and 
spiritual entities. The materialist’s denial of the trust- 
worthiness of my sight can no more make it untrustworthy 
than the color-blind man’s denial of the perception of red 
could destroy the reality of my vision of those lower rays 
of the spectrum. 

The reality of the soul’s power of perceiving, of coming 
into immediate contact with and vision of realities, having 
been vindicated, the next question is whether it can lay 
hold of the infinite, absolute, and unconditioned. This 
question is one of those most earnestly debated by metaphy- 
sicians. One class have zealously taken the negative, the 
other the affirmative, in regard to all three divisions of the 
question. Our faculties, say one class, are of course finite 
and limited, they cannot possibly lay hold of the infinite, 
the boundless; our faculties are tentative, they attain only 
approximations, they can never comprehend the absolute, 
the perfect ; our faculties act only under narrow conditions, 
they cannot seize upon the unconditioned. 

Yet the very fact that we can discuss such a question is 
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a fact of sublime significance. A child of less than four 
years old, wholly unaware that I was hearing her soliloquy, 
said one morning, in a pensive reverie: “ How much easier 
it is to think than it is to do! Now, with a dog, it is just the 
other way.” The human faculties excel those of the brutes 
most notably in this,— that the brutes so seldom and so fee- 
bly manifest any power of transcending, in their imagina- 
tion, their faculties of action. But man not only tran- 
scends in his imagination all his faculties of action, and all 
his imagination of the possibilities of action; but in his 
reason he transcends all_his imagination of the possibilities 
of imagination. This latter statement holds true, not only 
in regard to the great themes of philosophy, the Infinite, the 
Absolute, and the Unconditioned, but even in the humbler 
walks of mathematics, the lowest of the sciences; whose 
very difficulty, according to Hamilton, of Edinburgh, arises 
from its extreme baldness of content. Its themes have so 
nearly nothing in them, according to him, that few minds 
are near enough to idiocy to lay hold of them. Yet even 
these mathematics illustrate forcibly the theorem that rea- 
son transcends imagination. Who can imagine points in 
space which are neither in, above, nor below the plane of 
the horizon? Who can imagine epochs in time neither 
before, at, nor after the present instant? Yet the mathema- 
tician can locate any number of such points, determine any 
number of such epochs, and by rigid demonstration show 
the distance of the centre of the earth from each point at 
each epoch. What his imagination pronounces to be abso- 
lutely impossible, his reason, although assenting to the de- 
cision of the imagination, still surveys and measures, as 
though really existent. 

Further than this, in philosophy the reason asserts, with 
emphasis, the existence and properties of that which the 
imagination is powerless to construct. Pure space cannot 
be presented in imagination, because it is infinite, and it is 
unconditioned. Yet we see that space exists; that it has 
its three dimensions; that it is void of all other properties ; 
that it thus gives the possibility of co-extension; and thus 
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conditions all the realizations of that possibility. In like 
manner, pure time is incapable of being presented by the 
imagination, being infinite and unconditioned. But reason 
emphatically asserts its existence, and its single attribute 
of incessant flow, creating thus the possibility of co-duration 
and the conditions of every realization of that possibility. 
To the imagination, space and time are unpresentable, 
because they are infinite, and because they are uncondi- 
tioned ; but reason emphatically indorses only the assertion 
that they are infinite, their unconditioned quality she 
indorses without emphasis. The relation of space and time 
to each other —namely, that every part of space eternally 
endures and that, at every epoch of time, space is infinite in 
extent — is certainly clear; and this very relationship seems 
to reason to partake somewhat of the nature of a condition. 

Nor can reason penetrate into the ultimate relationship 
of space and time to spirit. Our own sense of the ineffable 
supremacy of the finite spirit, over finite time and space, 
disposes us to consider the possibility that the Infinite Spirit 
constitutes space by his omnipresence, time by his eternity. 
But here we have risen as far above the stretch of reason 
as reason rises above the flight of imagination. What a 
sublime power it is, this power of dimly peering into 
regions transcending the infinite as much as the infinite 
transcends the imaginable! How emphatically it affirms 
the reality of our apprehension of the infinite, the absolute, 
and the unconditioned! Sir William Hamilton and his 
followers show, in their very denial of the possibility of our 
laying hold of these high objects, that they do lay hold of 
them, else they could not argue upon the point. They 
would be forced to content themselves with a blank denial 
that they understood anything about the question. Their 
comprehension of the terms of the question demonstrates 
that they have an apprehension of the force of the question 
itself. There is, then, in the human intellect, finite as it 
is, a power of seeing at least that the infinite exists. In- 
choate and undetermined as our faculties are, they testify 
to the reality of the absolute. Dependent and fettered by 
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the conditions of space and time as we may be, we can dis- 
cuss the nature of the unconditioned. The forms of thought, 
which Hamilton defined as forms of weakness, are really 
forms of strength. Mere forms of weakness would simply 
deprive us of the possibility of debating the questions. In 
the ego, in the self-determining subject, there lies some- 
thing akin to the unconditioned and to the infinite,— some- 
thing which, in the midst of its conditioned thought, appre- 
hends the existence and the attributes of the unconditioned. 

We are, however, told by writers of the Hamiltonian 
school that we can attribute no attributes to the infinite, 
or to the absolute, or to the unconditioned. The same 
remark was made by the first great Christian philosopher, 
Scotus Erigena, in the ninth century. We can affirm noth- 
ing of the infinite, says Scotus, because every affirmation 
is of the nature of an equation between the subject and the 
predicate; and nothing can be set in equation against the 
infinite. Yet Scotus goes on to predicate excess. An 
affirmation may be of inequality as well as of equality. 
God is not great, he says, because he is more than all great- 
ness; nor good, because he is more than all goodness; nor 
wise, because he is more than all wisdom. In like manner, 
Herbert Spencer asks whether there may not be a mode of 
existence transcending consciousness as much as that trans- 
cends unconsciousness. 

The word “infinite” is used in three different but cognate 
significations: first, in the Hamiltonian sense, the mere 
etymological sense, as if from a past participle,— not finite, 
not bounded, indefinitely large; secondly, in a stricter 
metaphysical sense, not only indefinitely large and un- 
bounded, but, in the direction under consideration, inca- 
pable of being bounded,— not only infinite, but, to coin a 
word, infiniendum ; thirdly, in its highest sense, the infinite, 
that which is incapable of definition or boundary in any 
direction. It is to this third meaning of infinite that the 
denials of the agnostic writers would apply more nearly 
than they do to the others. But the reason does not 
clearly demand the existence of an entity having infinitude 
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in every attribute. The reason does not demand, therefore, 
the existence of the infinite as thus described. For aught 
that reason can see, the Infinite Spirit, infinite space, and 
infinite time may be three heterogeneous co-existences, 
neither having strictly any of the attributes of the other. 

But, with regard to infinite space, we certainly can make 
affirmations: it is in all its parts space; it has everywhere 
its three dimensions; it everywhere offers a field for co-ex- 
tension. And we certainly can make similar affirmations 
with regard to infinite time. Let us, however, observe that 
many modern writers, led partly by the Kantian doctrine 
of the forms of thought, and partly perhaps influenced by 
a curiously literal translation of a phrase in the Apocalypse, 
make a distinction between boundless infinite time and 
eternity, using the word “ eternity ” to indicate independence 
of time,— just as we use the words “ideal” or “imaginary” | 
to indicate independence of both space and time. 

Let us now observe that, if we take infinity in the second 
sense,—that is, real infinity,—in given directions and on 
given attributes there isa great practical difference in the ease 
and certainty with which we may argue upon the various 
questions that arise. We may roughly state the difference 
in this way: that we can always argue toward infinity more 
safely, and with more certainty, than we can argue from 
it. This remark holds true in whatever department of 
thought we may be moving, whether in simple geometry 
or in the highest and most intricate theological problems. 
Let us illustrate by a familiar curved line. Imagine a pair 
of shears standing open, one blade horizontal, the other 
in a vertical plane; and let us suppose the blades of such 
a length that, if the upper were closed down upon the 
under, its point would describe an are five inches long. 
Let us further suppose that, as the upper blade comes 
down, both blades lengthen in precise proportion to their 
approach. That is to say, when they make an angle one 
half the present angle, they shall be twice as long as at first, 
and, when they make an angle only one-twentieth as large 
as at present, both blades shall be twenty times as long. 
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The point of the lower blade would run out describing a 
horizontal line: the point of the upper blade would describe 
a curved line vertically over this straight line. Were the 
elongation of the blades at any moment to cease, the are 
which the upper one would have to describe, in order to 
shut down upon the lower blade, would still be, as before, 
five inches long. But, as the radius grows longer, the arc 
would be straighter, and the distance of the curved line 
above the horizontal straight line would be more and more 
nearly precisely five inches. At the distance of a few hun- 
dred feet, the distance would be practically indistinguishable 
from five inches; and from that point out, to an infinite dis- 
tance, the two lines would be five inches apart. Run out in 
imagination to an infinite distance or even, if you please, 
only a few hundred miles, and what would you find? Evi- 
dently, two parallel straight lines, five inches apart. Sup- 
pose that you are now told that the lower line is alone 
absolutely straight, and that the upper one is in reality a 
curve. You cannot by any imagination or by any effort of 
reasoning tell what kind of a curve it is, or how far back you 
would have to run to find the finite origin of it, and discover 
the law of its formation. When, however, you begin in the 
parallel paths, there is infinity in the premises, concealed 
under the form of the infinitesimal; and from these infini- 
tesimal or infinite premises it is seldom possible to draw 
any finite conclusions. Beginning with the finite pair of 
shears, we easily run out to the place where the lines differ 
infinitesimally from parallel straight lines; but, beginning 
there, we could never find our way back to the shears. 
Numerous examples might easily be given in further illus- 
tration of the fact that it is comparatively easy to pass by 
rigid and certain deduction from the relation of finites to 
the relation of mathematical infinites,— not simply indefi- 
nites, but infinites of an infinite order; while it is vastly 
more difficult to pass from the relation even of indefinites 
to that of finites. The same thing holds in theology. A 
majority of the theological errors and fantasies of out-grown 
sects in Christendom have actually grown out of, and been 
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supported by, a consideration of the infinite attributes of 
the Deity. Even at the present hour, the most fascinating 
modern speculations, in the sciences, in philosophy, and in 
religion, are not unfrequently built upon deductions from 
premises involving the infinite and the infinitesimal, there- 
fore built insecurely. In order to argue from premises 
involving infinity, very peculiar precautions against error 
are absolutely necessary. With such precautions, we may, 
in a few cases, argue safely, and come to indisputable con- 
clusions; but, without such precautions, the liability to 
error is a thousand-fold greater when arguing from infinity 
than when arguing to it. 

Those philosophers who most earnestly deny the reality 
of our knowledge of the infinite, and who forbid us to 
make any affirmations concerning it, are themselves continu- 
ally making such affirmations and arguing from them. I 
have mentioned Erigena’s saying that the Deity can prop- 
erly be called neither wise nor good, simply because he is 
more than all wisdom and more than all goodness,— hyper- 
sophos and hyperagathos. Pushing on his contradictions, 
to follow each with a stronger affirmation, he at length says 
that it is not only we who do not know what the Deity is, 
but that even He, who possesses more than all knowledge, 
does not himself know what he is, because the term “ what ” 
is not applicable to an infinite, absolute, and unconditioned 
being. The terseness of the Latin is quaint and striking: 
Deus ipse nescit quid ille sit, quia non est quid. In this ear- 
nest denial of the possibility of making an affirmation, Sco- 
tus was affirming more than any affirmation, more than all 
affirmations. In like manner, Herbert Spencer, earnestly 
advocating his doctrine of the Unknowsole, is only repro- 
ducing in an inferior form the teaching of Augustine, of 
Erigena, and other Christian philosophers, concerning the 
inserutability of God. Indeed, in the Pentateuch (a writ- 
ing certainly of great antiquity, and certainly of earnest 
theism), the same doctrine is sublimely stated. The Lord 
is represented as saying, Thou canst not see my presence, 
no manner of similitude can be shown to thee; but thou 
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canst recognize my presence by the operation and result of 
my word. Mr. Spencer is indignant at the theologians who 
attribute consciousness to God. ‘May there not be,” he 
cries, “a mode of being as much transcending conscious- 
ness as consciousness transcends unconsciousness?” Of 
course there may; and, if Mr. Spencer had been more 
familiar with the Christian theology which he thus under- 
values, he would have known that all theologians of any 
elevation of thought have acknowledged it. It is the con- 
stantly reiterated statement of the Hebrew Scripture that 
God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, that his ways are 
as much higher than our ways as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. In Agassiz’s Contemplations of God in the 
Cosmos, that great naturalist, whose childlike religious trust 
in the paternal character of God has made him undervalued 
by those thinkers who are tinctured with materialistic and 
agnostic philosophy, declares emphatically that we can form 
no image or picture to ourselves of the divine conscious- 
ness, because the intellection of God is not conditioned in 
time and space. Agassiz drew by induction from the cos- 
mos the doctrine which philosophy draws from the micro- 
cosm and which the prophets declare by inspiration ; 
namely, that in the divine mind there is no tentative, 
progressive advance of knowledge, but in that intellect 
the end is known from the beginning, and every detail is 
simultaneously conceived. This mode of being is of course 
as much above our consciousness, and above any picture 
which our imagination can draw, as consciousness is above 
unconsciousness. Nevertheless, this mode of the Divine 
Being includes rather than excludes consciousness. The 
highest thing of which we can conceive is conscious spirit, 
—a being possessing knowledge, wisdom, power, and love. 
This is, therefore, as Aristotle, the father of sciences, has 
shown, our fittest expression and symbol of the highest 
being which reason can apprehend. 

Of course, we are not to attribute to the Infinite Being 
the limitations of our own personality. We are not, for 
example, to suppose that his thoughts are, like ours, neces- 
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sarily consecutive; nor that his love is, like ours, necessarily 
partial. But, in imitation of the processes of reasoning con- 
cerning lower things, we may imagine the attributes of 
personality indefinitely extended, and may, from their be- 
havior under this indefinite extension, judge whether they 
can bear extension to infinity. If not, they are not attri- 
butes of the infinite; but, if yes, then they are attributes of 
the infinite and absolute. 

Let us illustrate by the element of hatred. We have all 
felt in our hearts, at some time, enough dislike to some 
person or thing to enable us to understand what is meant 
by calling a man a good hater. Attempt now to expand 
that sentiment of hatred indefinitely. Imagine a man hat- 
ing with an intensity which will stop at nothing in the way 
of tormenting and giving pain to the objects hated. Pict- 
ure to yourselves this hatred extending continually to 
more and more persons. Suppose that all possible restraints 
to its exercise are removed, and that, gradually, new power 
is given of tormenting the hated ones and inventing new 
afflictions for them. It is evident that we are thus pictur- 
ing a man on the road to absolute unreason. Long before 
we have reached the picture of one hating all sentient 
beings with illimitable hatred, we have passed the limits of 
sanity: we are painting the picture of insanity and conse- 
quent impotence,—spiritual annihilation. Hatred toward 
persons, therefore, cannot be one of the attributes of the 
Infinite. 

Take, on the other hand, the power of seeing truth. The 
variation in our own states of mind; being on some days 
dull and confused, on other days clear and sharp, in our 
perceptions; the differences between men of our acquaint- 
ance, some being able to hold only one idea at a time, and 
that with difficulty, while others are able to see through the 
most intricate problems at a glance, and to hold apparently 
a dozen things in mind at once,—will enable us to form a 
gradually expanding picture of a mind holding more and 
more of knowledge and truth simultaneously in view. We 
are, by this means, forming the picture of a mind which has 
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less and less need of the processes of reasoning, but not of 
a mind which is falling into unreason. It is simply the 
picture of a great intellectual genius, standing above New- 
ton as Newton stood above ordinary men. The indefinite 
expansion of the field of intellectual consciousness may be 
conceived without necessitating the slightest breach of the 
laws of intellectual perception. And, when the expansion 
passes through the indefinite to the infinite, we have, with- 
out any violence to reason or to imagination, arrived at a 
point which is indeed above imagination, but which is real 
to reason: we have arrived at the existence of an Infinite 
Being to whom is known all that may be known, all that 
exists and all that is non-existent, all that is possible and 
all that is impossible, to whom both the knowable and the 
unknowable are lost in the known. This is one of the 
modes in which Aristotle leads lis readers to the conception 
of the Supreme Being. . 

It may be said that this conception of an absolutely omni- 
scient intellect is easier than the conception of infinite 
power. Itis perhaps true. We are confronted incessantly 
with an evidence of infinite power, different in kind from 
any which we possess,— the power of creation. The world 
is, and we are. It and we are conditioned and dependent. 
We have no conception, no pattern within us, of that inde- 
pendent and absolute power which, as Anselm has shown, 
is implied in the existence of the dependent. We also have 
evidence of a power totally unlike ours in the existence of 
mechanical force. We can guide mechanical force, but we 
cannot in any sensible quantity create it. In this guidance 
of force, however, we may rightly argue from the finite 
toward the infinite. The human race have, from the begin- 
ning, been steadily increasing in their power of guiding the 
physical force of nature into subservience to human desires. 
The imagination may, therefore, take a little child, who at 
first can scarcely guide his own limbs, and watch him as he 
grows to become master of the forces of wind and water, 
steam, eleciricity, and light. We may, therefore, readily 
form the picture of one who gains an ever-increasing control 
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over material force. This picture involves no self-contradic- 
tion or element of self-destruction. It thus legitimates the 
conception of an intelligent power capable of controlling 
and guiding the contending forces of the material universe, 
as we control and guide that small portion of force which 
has been put under our dominion. 

A great difficulty is frequently felt in reconciling the 
conception of love with the conception of the infinite. It 
seems, to many persons, easier to believe that God is wis- 
dom and power than to believe that he is love. Yet, when 
we consider the matter fully, we shall see that there is no 
real wisdom without love. Infinite wisdom must include, 
logically involve, infinite knowledge. This argument is only 
apparently from the infinite; it is a safe argument. Now, 
infinite knowledge includes the perception of every form 
of truth, every form of beauty, every form of goodness. It 
may readily be shown that these entities are as real and 
necessary existences as space and time and force. Reason, 
also, as we know it in ourselves, coexists with love and 
with certain forms of power. The perception of beauty and 
goodness involves, in the human being, a love for them. 
Thus there is a probability that the same coexistence, of 
love with the perception of beauty and goodness, is involved 
in the infinite wisdom. The test is to be found by attempt- 
ing to picture to ourselves an ever-expanding love. We 
must, however, first carefully define the meaning of the 
word, and limit it to the approval of worth and the desire 
to confer happiness. Imagine this approval of excellence 
and this desire to do good growing’ and increasing in the 
mind and heart of one whose knowledge and wisdom and 
power and action are also steadily increasing. Such a mind 
would, with increase of knowledge and wisdom and with 
the desire of giving happiness, also be continually desirous 
of bestowing purer kinds of happiness upon the persons 
whom it approved. It is easy to see that this increasing 
beneficence, accompanying increasing knowledge, wisdom, 
and power, involves no self-destructive, no self-contradictory 
elements, as it passes on to indefinite expansion; and it 
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must, therefore, reasonably be predicated of the Infinite 
Being upon whom we, and our power of conceiving such 
love, are dependent for existence. 

There are, therefore, no philosophical hindrances, but, 
on the contrary, strong philosophical helps in the path 
to accepting the teaching of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures concerning God. Neither the finiteness of man 
nor the infinity of God presents any real difficulty in believ- 
ing that man may apprehend the existence and some of the 
attributes of the illimited. On the contrary, we have, be- 
fore entering on any detailed examination either of the 
world without or of the world within, the strongest pre- 
sumption from this brief preliminary survey of the general 
field that the theism of the Hebrews is philosophically true. 
The very nature of the soul is to see, to feel, to will. 
Among the truths which it sees is the truth of its own 
superiority to the external world and its own inferiority 
to the great First Cause. It sees that the Cause of the 
universe is infinite, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
by a finite mind; but, in the very act of seeing this, it sees 
the existence and the infinitude of this Cause. It sees that, 
infinite as the Supreme Cause is,— nay, because infinite,— it 
is perfect, absolute, self-existent, and, what is of the greatest 
interest to us, self-determined. The mode in which that 
Cause exists is inconceivable in our imagination, because 
that Cause is unconditioned and uncontrolled; but reason 
affirms the self-existence and the self-determination as reso- 
lutely as she affirms the inscrutability. If it be said the 
First Cause is absolute, and therefore cannot stand in rela- 
tion, reason answers that the First Cause is the cause of all 
effects, and is thus related to these effeets as cause. To 
deny this would be to reason from the infinite to absurd 
finite conclusions. If it be said that the First Cause is infi- 
nite, and therefore we can predicate of it no attributes 
whatever, reason replies that, on the contrary, we may 
justly predicate of the Infinite Being an infinity of every 
attribute of real being. Therein lies the very infinity of 
the infinite; namely, that it is the sum of all being, and 
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possesses every attribute of real being in an infinite degree. 
If it be said that the First Cause is unthinkable, because 
thinking is conditioning, and the First Cause is uncondi- 
tioned, reason answers that to think is to condition, by 
separating from the unconditioned. Thinking, therefore, 
implies an apprehension of the unconditioned. We know 
the relative only as we contrast it with the unrelated and 
unconditioned. The mind cannot see that it is limited, 
exceyt by transcending its limits. We should not know 
what time is, if there were no eternity in the soul. We 
should not know what space is, if there were not omnipres- 
ence in the intellect. That which is absolutely unthinkable 
is absolutely dark: we cannot peer into it; we cannot know 
it or talk about it, except as we may of yellow sounds. 
There is a difference between the absolutely unimaginable 
and the absolutely unthinkable: the unimaginable is readily 
brought under the domain of reason, but the unthinkable 
can be brought under no faculty of the mind. The First 
Cause is unimaginable, but not unthinkable: on the con- 
trary, it is thrust upon our attention. It is made, perforce, 
the object of our thought at every moment of our higher life. 
Aristotle was right,— you cannot deny our power to philos- 
ophize except by philosophizing. No man can speculate at 
all without running back in his speculation to the First 
Cause, absolutely unimaginable, but always an object of 
thought; thinkable, and by that thought separated from the 
conditioned and exalted to the unconditioned. We think 
him to be, we know that he is, although we cannot think 
what or how he is, except that He is infinite in every attri- 
bute of real being, absolute in every imaginable and unimag- 
inable perfection, and unconditioned in his existence, self- 
determined in his action. 

THomas HILL. 
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A JUSTIFICATION OF JUDAISM. 


IV. 


We have now to-pass to the most important and the most 
complex condition of all, involving, as it does, the whole 
question of the relation of religion to morality. Worded 
briefly, but at the same time obscurely, it comes to this: 
that the modern creed must satisfy the utmost claims both 
of Morality and Religion. What is meant by this require- 
ment is the following : — ; 

(1) The religion must contain no doctrines which need 
any squaring with the strictest utterances of morality. It 
must teach no dogma which conflicts with the accepted 
moral conclusions of progressive civilization. 

(2) It must inculcate the purest morality. It must not 
place any action higher in the scale than moral action, and 
it must know no higher laws for action than moral laws. 

(3) It must assign a distinct value and meaning to the 
religious life, which, moreover, must not be accidental, but 
essential; not wedded to a particular form, but a spirit capa- 
ble of embodying itself in many. 

As regards the first point, Judaism has nothing to fear. 
Its dogmas need no careful interpretations to make them 
harmonize with the highest morality of our age. There are 
no doctrines, such as those of original sin, the atonement, 
or eternal punishment, which have to be formally repudiated 
or qualified with elaborate care. To explain Jewish dogmas 
is not difficult, and there is no necessity to explain them 
away. The special relation of the one Jewish people to God, 
if in times past it implied an immoral tendency to exalt 
one race at the expense of all others, implies nothing of the 
kind now. The opinion of a single Talmudic doctor, often 
quoted by hasty though well-meaning apologists as the 
general opinion of the Talmud, “The righteous of all 
nations have a share in the world to come,” has now passed, 
in an amplified and more comprehensive form, into the offi- 
cial doctrine of the modern synagogue. . As regards human 
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misery upon earth, with all its varied phenomena of injustice 
and undeserved calamity, Judaism has also risen above the 
usual teaching of the Old Testament. That earthly unhap- 
piness is the consequence of sin, and that prosperity is the 
reward for goodness, was already a difficult and questionable 
teaching to a few thinkers, such as the author of Job; but, on 
the whole, it is not seriously and successfully contested in 
the writings of the Old Testament. It is nevertheless at the 
present time repudiated by Judaism, when pushed to false 
and immoral extremes. Its measure of truth has been em- 
phatically dwelt upon in our own day by no less a teacher 
than Carlyle. Jews as well as Christians would accord their 
full approval to the new and striking words of Christ, who, 
when the blind man was brought to him as an example of 
divine retribution, declared unswervingly, “ Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents.” 

But, if Judaism has thus far fared well at our hands, it has 
still to face a very severe ordeal before it can be acquitted 
of the charges which its adversaries can bring against it. 
Of the three subdivisions into which our third condition of 
the modern creed was resolved, the first has been disposed 
of. There remain the last two, which were that the creed 
must teach the highest morality and be capable of develop- 
ing out of itself the fairest products of the religious life. 
Twofold is the attack which Judaism has here to combat. 
On the one hand, we are told that Judaism inculcates a low 
morality, never rising beyond a bargaining legalism, of which 
the moral ideal is conformity to an outward standard. On 
the other hand, we are told that there is no room in Judaism 
for the spiritual and religious life; its highest flights can 
never soar above the low levels of bare morality. The two 
charges are connected, but distinct. If true, they put a final 
extinguisher on any claims of Judaism to be regarded as 
something more than an interesting specimen of the defunct 
religions of the past. 

The feeble morality of which Judaism is accused is 
believed to be the natural consequence of that false concep- 
tion of God to which we have before alluded. God, accord- 
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ing to Jewish theology, is invested with prodigious power; 
but it is the power of a supernatural magician. It is not the 
free though necessary outflow of his nature, but the chance 
expression of momentary will. He may choose to enter 
on a contract with a particular people at a given time, but 
he is not necessarily related by the law of his own being 
and of man’s to every human soul. The relation of man to 
God is therefore not essential, but accidental; and, conse- 
quently, if God pleases to have some hundreds of laws 
written down, which a chosen people are to obey, in return 
for particular favors rendered, all those laws will be on 
precisely the same level of importance one with another. 
And not only will they be all of equal importance, but they 
will all wear the same character,—divine ordinances to be 
fulfilled to the letter without regard to their meaning or 
relation. Lastly, these are the only laws recognizable by 
such a divinely favored community. The laws of the 
state, of the conscience, or of the moral sense, are unknown. 
There is no inward ideal of action, nothing but external con- 
formity to a rule of life superimposed from without, and not 
first welcomed by the soul as its own native and necessary 
food. Hence, morality in such a Religion of Law becomes a 
farce or an illusion. Its adherents may indeed refrain from 
murder, from theft, or from adultery; but they refrain, not 
because these acts are wrong in themselves, but because 
God has happened to forbid them. They may indeed prac- 
tise benevolence and charity, they may honor their parents, 
they may live chastely, they may deal justly one with 
another; but the motive will not be, in any single case, a 
yearning to fulfil the impulse of morality or an enthusiasm 
of human love, but it will always be the desire to act up to 
the letter of the law, that the promised reward may surely 
be attained. The touch of absurdity in this picture is appar- 
ent, but it is no caricature of the customary painting of Jew- 
ish and especially Rabbinical doctrine. Nor is this the end. 
Even the few laws which happen to be moral laws are said 
to be hidden away and nullified by the mass of ritual or 
purely non-moral ordinances. They are crushed beneath a 
8 
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dead weight of ceremonial formalism. If there are six hun- 
dred ordinances to fulfil, it is very difficult to satisfy every 
one. I shall have merited a great reward, if out of the six 
hundred I have performed five hundred and eighty. Though 
the missing twenty happen to be the score of moral ordi- 
nances which make up the grand total, that is no matter of 
moment, because all the laws of God are of equal importance. 

Morality, then, can easily go to the wall among the 
favored people; and, as regards the outside world,— the 
great majority of God’s luckless creatures,— they have no 
morality at all. God has given them no laws, to speak of 
(only a beggarly seven), which they may fulfil, and in their 
fulfilment “have their reward.” Morality is no natural 
development of man’s true nature: it is merely the quality 
of a certain class among a number of divine laws. 

Such is the supposed character of Jewish legalism, of which 
German writers especially have so much to tell us. Civili- 
zation has indubitably advanced a long and happy way 
beyond such a conception. No creed which teaches a legal- 
ism of such a kind can have any future before it. 

Judaism, however, is not unprepared with its defence, 
which needs to be of a different kind according as it is 
sought to clear Rabbinical or modern Judaism from so 
sweeping a charge. As regards the former, the present 
writer, while disbelieving in the accuracy of the charge, is 
yet without the power of giving it a learned refutation. So 
much, nevertheless, may be safely said,—that even of Tal- 
mudic Judaism the picture is a caricature of the facts drawn 
by no dispassionate and impartial hands. 

As regards modern Judaism, its underlying truth — for it 
would be foolish to pretend that it has no truth —is reduced 
to a comparatively insignificant residuum. 

The whole Jewish conception of man’s relation to God 
and God’s to man has been considerably modified since the 
Rabbinical period. The idea is no longer prevalent, if 
indeed it ever was prevalent, that God has made a covenant 
of an external kind with one race and no other. The call of 
the Jews is supposed to be for the benefit of humanity, and 
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not primarily of themselves. Nor is the idea of a number 
of laws, all on an equal level of importance, to be fulfilled in 
return for divine benefits, any longer maintained. 

Distinctions are drawn between the moral laws, which are 
the end, and the ceremonial laws, which are the means; and 
so many laws of the latter kind, both Talmudical and Bibli- 
cal, have generally dropped into desuetude that the concep- 
tion of the perfect Code, of which every ordinance had an 
equal value with every other, has practically disappeared. 
The moral law is no longer supposed to be good because it 
is of God, but to be of God because it is good.* Moreover, 
the Old Testament, it must be remembered, does not consist 
solely of the Pentateuch: it also includes the Prophets and 
the Psalms. The religion of Isaiah and Micah, with its in- 
sistence on moral purity and inward faith, with its rejection 
of any external substitutes. for internal piety, was never re 
pudiated and never wholly misinterpreted by the Rabbinical 
fathers of the Jewish Church. Still less are the utterances 
of Prophet or Psalmist now forgotten or ignored. It is the 
fashion to call them evangelical anticipations of the coming 
gospel; but with a better right may they be called true 
products of Judaism, which the older faith may claim and 
develop as its own. 

The very attribute of legalism itself, when properly 
examined, turns out to be no such a terribly immoral bug- 
bear, after all. It has often been misunderstood and mis- 
applied; it has been the custom to exaggerate it, and use 
it as a convenient foil to Christianity. Its nature has been 
sought for in its most corrupt form, and no more unfair 
procedure could possibly be devised. A writer would be 
gravely and rightly abused who should excerpt the writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, to compose his picture of Christian 
eschatology. But no one is powerful enough to protest 
effectually against this method of trgatment, when applied 
to the Rabbinical literature. The truth of an idea is seen in 
its best example, not in its perversest corruption. In the 





*Cp. Plato, Euthyphro, 10 E, a passage alluded to by Ranke, Weltgeschichte, Ers- 
ter Theil, Zweite Abtheilung, p. 75. 
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Jewish legalism of the old school, of which instances may 
yet be found by the hundred in Eastern Europe, there is no 
sense of slavery, no sense of toilsome compliance with end- 
less demands, no laborious and painful fulfilment of a limit- 
less mass of disconnected ordinances which lack the vital 
spirit of a unifying idea. The law is no incentive to sin, 
nor is there any lack of belief in the central importance of 
morality. God is regarded as the supreme goodness and as 
the infinite love. The laws which most closely relate to 
God’s own nature are those which it is most incumbent upon 
man to fulfil. “Be ye perfect even as God is perfect,” “ Be 
ye holy even as God is holy.” The divine perfection and 
the divine holiness do not, even according to the Jew of 
Eastern Europe, consist in ritual purity of external sancti- 
moniousness. They consist essentially in Wisdom and in 
Love. The doing of the divine Will, which Will is holy, is 
the motive through and in which the commands are fulfilled. 

The changed attitude of Western Judaism to Mishnah 
and Pentateuch has still further softened the asperities of 
Jewish legalism. What remains is not without its value, 
and answers to a definite moral need. 

It emphasizes and calls attention to the dominant neces- 
sity for moral action. It declares that the best expression 
of the religious spirit is the actual doing of moral deeds. 
It asserts that man is judged —if judgment there be — by 
his acts as well as by the spirit in which he acts, and that 
the faults of folly are not adequately atoned for by the most 
benevolent intention. It holds that a moral life, using the 
word in its highest and noblest sense, is the best witness to 
religious belief, and its fairest test. But there would be no 
repudiation from the side of Jewish morality of that free 
and confident spirit which walks easily in the path of duty, 
and, like the “Schéne Seele” in Wilhelm Meister, “ scarcely 
remembers a commagdment, and knows nothing which 
assumes the aspect of law.” The two views are not con- 
tradictory, but complementary. And, whatever their exact 
mutual relation may be, it is not the former only which is 
familiar to the modern synagogue. 
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Such might be the defence of Judaism on the charge of 
inadequate morality. We have now to state, and, if possi- 
ble, to refute the charge of inadequate religion. There is 
nothing in Jewish teaching, so it is alleged, which will serve 
to mediatize between the Divine and the Human, no essen- 
tial connection and no continuous bridge between the sub- 
ject and the object of the religious life. The spirit of man 
is a reproduction of the infinite Spirit clothed in a finite 
body, and so separated from its divine origin. The necessary 
consequence of the union of such a spirit to animal desires 
is what we call « sin, a purely human product caused by the 
spirit accepting the animal desires as its own. Sin is self- 
ishness in the strictest sense, the yielding of the universal 
and rational spirit to the desires of the individual body in 
which it is temporarily lodged. But even in the act of sub- 
mission, while the spirit is adopting the lower promptings 
as its own child, it is conscious that the breach with its 
origin has been effected, and that it can win no definite and 
lasting satisfaction by a union with animal passion. It 
yearns for a reconciliation with the infinite Spirit from which 
it sprang, but the attainment of such a reconciliation is 
beyond its own power. The breach is too wide for the 
unaided efforts of the finite spirit to pass over. It may give 
up its wanderings in the fields of desire, and walk strictly 
and straitly down the narrow pathway of duty; but it will 
always find that the goal is receding from before it. It may 
pass from performance to performance; but, as each act is 
done, there is yet another to be accomplished. It is still 
conscious of alienation and sin, and the end of its struggle 
is either mournful despondence or a growing conviction that 
a moderate exercise of the virtues is the final possibility of 
human power.* Self-satisfied content or aimless despair,— 
such are the consequences of the human spirit wrestling out 
unaided the problem of its destiny. The atonement or 
union of man with God can only be brought about by 
mediation between both; and this mediation must have its 
source and origin in God, and then be consciously realized 
_@Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie, isted.,p.4ll. 
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and accepted by man. Mediation, divine in its beginning, 
human in its goal, gives the religious life a vitality and 
perfection peculiarly its own. Mediation brings with it 
redemption from the ills of desire and selfish individualism ; 
mediation alone can cause complete reconcilement of the 
fallen humanity with its divine Father, and create within 
the soul, now healed of its own disease, the peace “ that 
passeth understanding.” In orthodox Christian theology, 
this theory is indissolubly associated with the person of 
Christ, who, himself a part of the Godhead, became human 
to effect the needed mediation between God and man. The 
risen Christ is reborn within the whole community of 
believers, and they who give themselves up to him receive 
again the new life from its divine source. The breach is 
bridged, and life is transfigured in a union through the 
spirit with the heavenly Father. 

In speculative philosophy, the theory is presented to us 
in a form less crude. The entire weight is no longer laid 
on the central figure of Christ; but he becomes rather the 
symbol, the expression, or the best fulfilment of an eter- 
nal process. Reconcilement of the dissension between finite 
and infinite is attained not once for all by a single incarna- 
tion of God in man, but by a continual divine revelation, 
which was at once historically made known and most 
absolutely realized in the person of Christ, but which, 
though his life was the means whereby humanity was 
taught the method of its redemption, and the goal of its 
being, did not begin and did not end with his individual 
existence. 

Judaism is supposed to lack any equivalent to the doc- 
trine of the Logos. What Prof. Pfleiderer has called the 
essential kernel of all religion —the mystic knowledge of 
one’s self in God, and of God in one’s self—can find no place 
in a creed of which the God is parted by an endless gulf 
from his worshipper, who can honor him, indeed, as. a judge 
and a law-giver, but cannot reach up to him in constant 
interchange of vital communion. There is no participation 
of the human in the divine which will set man free from 
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the bonds of his finitude, and “from the body of death.” 
Consequently, Judaism — which, ex hypothesi, knows nothing 
of the source — is necessarily ignorant of the life which the 
source has given and can give. It cannot rise beyond a 
morality of outward action, it cannot pass into the freedom 
of the spiritual life, which pieces together the fragments of 
morality into a perfect and harmonious whole. 

Of this supposed higher teaching there is much which 
Judaism denies altogether, and much which it accepts under 
another name. What it denies most emphatically is the 
necessity for any divine incarnation or historical mediator. 
The source of life is God; but he is not merely the source of 
the spiritual life, but of every other manifestation of the rea- 
son. Nature and man are alike conditioned by Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being. But this is true, 
whether man knows it or does not know. Even as the sun 
shines equally upon the just and the unjust, so is God the 
author of life to those who are loudest in denying him. Nor 
has man any need to trouble his soul in wonder whether he 
has got the secret of life or not.. Every human soul pos- 
sesses life in some measure, and the divine Spirit is present in 
all. The bond of union between God and man can never be 
destroyed, nor need man concern himself about God’s part 
in the process of redemption. God is in him, be his belief 
of God whatever it may. His endeavor must be to know 
himself in God. And how is this knowledge to be gained? 
Judaism answers: Not, primarily, by belief, by meditation, 
or by separation from the world of the finite, but by action, 
by morality. Faith is born of works. 

It is in accordance with the best teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets to say that the highest life is the moral life relig- 
iously lived. “What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
As many new moral ideas and as much moral enthusiasm as 
you please may be put into that verse, and the result will 
yet remain Jewish to the core. Social progress is the goal 
of action. The contents of life must be purely moral: no 
* specifically religious actions can be ends in themselves, as 
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contradistinguished from moral ends. There is only one 
Right, and that is Moral Right. Conduct must be strictly 
judged by moral laws only. There are no virtues but moral 
virtues, and the love for God is a moral love. The self- 
devotion of the pure moralist is as high, as pure, and as 
valuable as the self-devotion of the religionist. Judaism 
is utterly averse to any system which inculcates the reality 
of a supposed spiritual life set over against and opposed to 
the moral life, however excellent its degree.* 

It has been often called utilitarian, a religion which looks 
down upon earth and not up to heaven. This charge is true, 
but it carries no sting. So long as we are citizens of earth, 
our religion is realized in the elevation of our earthly life. 
In another phase of existence, we may bend our fuller 
energies to a development of that new life. But, till then, 
before “the night cometh wherein no man can work,” the 
full devotion to mankind is the true service of God. 

There is no winning of grace except by our own labor. 
The piety of Judaism has been called Werkheiligkeit, a 
holiness of works. It has been said that works can never 
make us whole, and that there lies in them no living and 
regenerating power. But works are both alive and dead. 
They are dead and useless to the extent that you cannot 
reach the highest condition of mind by the fulfilment of a 
thousand isolated works. Beatitude is not so attained. The 
bond is needed which may knit the works together as buds 
of a single stem,— the stem of Agdpe, of Charity, or of Love. 





*It is the same reason which is present as the moving force in the purely 
“ moral” as in the purely “ religious” life. It is true that the second may bring more 
satisfaction than the first ; but it does not differ from it in kind, as the life of a plant 
differs from the life of an animal or the life of an animal from the life of a man. 
Hence, Judaism would offer the most strenuous opposition to such teaching as that 
contained in Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Prof. Drum- 
mond positively puts what he calls “fleshly beauty’ and “ natural moral beauty” 
on the same footing. A man may be as “ moral” as he pleases, and yet he need have 
no “ spiritual life.” Has he rational life? If he has, then he who lives a “ spiritual” 
existence possesses no other principle of life. “ Reason” or “spirit” are alike from 
God. To set up a peculiar genus “spiritual” as distinct from “rational,” or per- 
sistently to ignore the reason altogether,— this, although done honestly in the inter- 
ests of a particular religion, is to lower the dignity of human nature, to narrow the 
revealing goodness of God, and to go perilously near an attack on the very founda- 
tions of morality. The fact that a book which puts forward such doctrines runs 
through a score of editions in a twelvemonth seems in itself to be some justification 
for the continued existence of the Jewish religion. 
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It is indeed the spirit which profiteth, and in this sense it 
is faith makes us whole. But, nevertheless, no salvation is 
to be got by expecting it, or by the assumption that God 
will do all we want for us, if we merely believe in certain 
facts and dogmas. Salvation comes by labor, but never by 
mere passivity. To reach the goal which God is giving, 
man must strive onwards; and, in the striving, there will be 
continual attainment. It is in this sense that we must 
always uphold the saving power of action, or, in theological 
and misleading phraseology, “ the justification by works.” 

Such teaching would, I believe, fairly represent one aspect 
of the Jewish attitude in regard to this question. If, how- 
ever, it were the only aspect, there would still be some 
ground for the charge that Judaism is ignorant of the nature 
and value of the religious life. But there is something more 
to say. 

Even of Talmudical Judaism, it may be safely asserted 
that the supposed transcendental and infinitely distant God 
who has no close relationship to man is a fiction of modern 
Christian writers, who have been blinded to the truth partly 
by the love they bore to their own faith, and partly by an 
inability to recognize a common idea when clothed in an 
alien and unfamiliar form. There is no philosophical theory 
of the relation between God and man to be looked for or 
to be found in the Rabbinical writings; but those who, like 
myself, have merely dipped, under proper guidance and with 
an impartial spirit, into this enormous literature, will have 
quickly realized that the relations between God and Israel 
are conceived as the closest and most intimate possible. We 
must not expect to find our modern ideas represented in the 
same way as we, accustomed to abstract thought and Chris- 
tian metaphysics, are wont to represent them. But, when 
we read of Israel being the beloved child of God, which is 
ever accompanied by the divine Spirit in all its weary 
pilgrimage of suffering and persecution,—a main idea repro- 
duced in a thousand touching and tender ways, all illustrat- 
ing the childlike simplicity of their authors,—we have read 
sufficient to put a definite end to this prevalent theory of 
the irreligious conception of God in Rabbinical Judaism. 

4 
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Let this cursory apology for the Rabbins here suffice. 
Returning to the relation of religion and morality as taught 
by modern Judaism, it becomes apparent that the word 
“morality,” when used as we have used it above, implies a 
very different thing from the same word as employed by 
writers who contrast the weak and fragmentary character of 
the moral life with the strength and fulness given by religion. 
The morality to which objection is usually taken, and which 
is labelled as “ bald” or “ insipid,” is a morality of prudence, 
a series of excellent precepts not bound together by a single 
idea. All morality must ultimately rest on a metaphysical 
foundation, which will afford the moving principle to the 
whole system that depends upon it. The unifying idea 
must transform the disconnected number of moral rules into 
an ordered theory of life, capable of satisfying all sides of 
complex human nature. A morality which cannot beget 
enthusiasm, and which does not provide within itself for the 
complete realization of every human faculty, is, in truth, a 
“base” morality, insufficient for our human needs. Man 
has infinite longings. 

But directly we touch upon this word “infinite,” and 
speak of a moral system which satisfies these “ infinite ” ten- 
dencies, we are including, so it may be said, within our 
morality a religious element. The “conscious voluntary 
sacrifice” for man, which, according to George Eliot, is the 
highest life, includes something of that which the philoso- 
phers mean by religion and the religious spirit. Her highest 
life is not the mere punctilious performance of a series of 
enactments, each fulfilled when its turn comes, and each 
leaving the soul as empty as before, awaiting its equally 
unsatisfying successor; but it is rather the entire surrender 
of self and the receiving back again the “ higher self” which 
is “one with our kind.” Such large surrender and receival 
will bring with them the purest satisfaction and the utmost 
sense of freedom. Or, again, if by constant exercise of the 
reason man may feel himself in harmony with a supposed 
rational kingdom, he is once more, though straitly bound, 
yet invested with a spiritual freedom. He has recognized a 
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Higher than himself to which he is in one respect opposed, 
but with which he may, by an affinity at once elective and 
natural, become harmonized and at one. Such a “unio mys- 
tica” is essentially religious. 

But the best doctrine of Judaism in regard to the religious 
life can pass beyond this stage of incipient religion to a 
fuller and more pronounced development. A moralist who 
pulls up at an enthusiasm for humanity, or at a union in 
consciousness with a Rational World, Judaism would answer 
in the following way: The admission of religious (or shall 
we say metaphysical?) elements into your morality has 
certainly improved its quality, but it has also shown that 
you cannot rightly stop at such a temporary goal. Com- 
plete satisfaction has not yet been attained; and, in this, 
moralist and religionist are agreed, that the highest life 
must give the completest satisfaction. But the divine soul 
of man with its yearning for something outside it and yet 
akin, for an infinite and timeless good, which shall idealize 
and unify an earthly succession of good deeds or moments, 
cannot stop short anywhere before God. His we are, and 
to him we return: as he has reproduced himself in us, so do 
we give ourselves to him. The general bond of spirit or 
of reason which unites us to our fellow-men unites us also 
to God. The true life beyond “self” is the divine life: 
“the rapturous consciousness” of it can be given in its 
highest form by religion alone. The merely moral life can 
only express itself in a series of acts; but what man needs 
is a spirit which, realized in action, is itself above action,— 
a life which will not be thwarted by failure, because it is 
set in the right direction for fulfilment. The discord of life 
is quelled in the meeting between God and man. Humanity 
is an abstraction and no living God: it is another I similarly 
struggling and going forward and never reaching its goal. 
‘Kant’s rational kingdom of ends is certainly a Beyond, but 
it is statuesque and immobile: we may move forward to it, 
but it does not open itself to us. Thus, the true human 
object and rest is God, who includes the other objects with- 
out obliterating them. The service of God is manifested in 
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the service of man, for this is the only way in which the 
Infinite can be “served”; but the human service is now 
given foundation and coherency, power and _ satisfaction. 
All sides of life are now bound together by a single idea, the 
return of the finite to the Infinite. Morality has now 
received its place and meaning in the universe; and religion, 
based on the doctrine of the divine humanity created in the 
image of God, becomes the root and flower in one of all 
moral action. The absolute self-surrender which religion 
demands is only matched by the enthusiastic force which it 
" supplies. And this yielding and receiving bring with them 
the attainment of the goal. There is no longer an unending 
moral progress: there is also continual achievement. It is, 
moreover, the religious life which affords the largest liberty. 
“He who gives his life shall find it.” Divine bondage is 
human freedom. In complete resignation to the Universal 
lies the true emancipation from the hampering opposition 
of selfish desire to external law. 


“ Statt heissem Wiinschen, wildem Woollen, 
Statt liast’gem Fordern, strengem Sollen, 
Sich aufzugeben ist Genuss.” * 


Man is reconciled to himself and to the world by this view 
of existence as a process in which he works out and reaches 
his salvation by conscious effort of his own. Love for 
God is the source and consummation of the love of man 
for man. 

Such, then, is the present Jewish teaching in respect to 
the mutual relation of morality and religion. That teaching 
can make no claim to finality, but it may fairly take its 
stand unabashed with other systems of religious thought. 
How far it satisfies to the full the conditions with which 
we started its discussion, and how far it can entirely rebut 
the charges with which it has been so frequently assailed, 
may here be left to the candid judgment of the reader. 


* Goethe, “ Eins und Alles,” 
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We have considered hitherto questions affecting the 
innermost qualities of a religious system: we come now to 
a point which, so far as it touches Judaism, bears a more 
external character. No demand can be more rational than 
that which asks that life, as far as possible, shall be moulded 
on a single plan. The more unity in life, the better. One 
spirit, one moving principle, should pervade the whole. 
If that spirit or principle is to be religion, using the word 
here in its very widest sense, religion must be in unison 
with all the activities of existence. A man’s religion must 
be connected with all other expressions of his mind. The 
religion of a community must fit in with all its growing life ; 
and, so far from being merely one fragment of life’s fulness, 
must be rather the vital breath which animates the whole. 
Our new condition, like its predecessors, is twofold. The 
religion must be in harmony with all other true expressions 
of man’s rationality, and it must be capable of developing 
as he develops. It should, if possible, be always somewhat 
ahead of everything else in its growing idealism, so that its 
proper influence as a moving spirit may be lastingly main- 
tained. 

Judaism, it must be allowed, cannot satisfy this condition 
as well as it has satisfied those which have preceded it. 
There is no form of social progress to which Judaism is 
opposed. There is no achievement of the reason with 
which it is out of harmony. Nor are its dogmas of such 
a character as to prevent their being conceived on a broader 
and more liberal scale in the progress of mankind. The 
difficulties which here make themselves prominently felt 
are of a different kind. 

For centuries, the adherents of the Jewish religion have 
lived under conditions wholly other than and even wholly 
opposed to those in which they now are living. Though 
they have lived for long in Europe, they have only become 
Europeans in the present century. And the larger bulk of 
them, through the continued pressure of persecution, have 
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still to win their place as citizens of the Western World. 
But the future of Judaism is dependent upon the measure 
of its successful union and assimilation with Western cult- 
ure. In other words, its future depends upon the capacity 
of its adherents to maintain the continuity and self-identity 
of their faith, while they undergo the necessary process of 
being educated and saturated by a highly developed culture, 
only part of which is akin and native to themselves. 

Of the three or four factors out of which our modern civil- 
ization is built up, only one is of Semitic origin. Even 
this one, wearing, as it does, a Christian dress, is in external 
form very dissimilar to the form of its Jewish original. It 
may be that the main religious ideas of Judaism, some of 
which have been sketched out in the preceding pages, are 
gradually winning their way to a general acceptance; but 
they can hardly be expected to assume, even in the far 
distant future, a specifically Jewish embodiment, or to lose 
entirely the Christian framework in which they have 
worked out their history, and left abiding records behind 
them. These lasting memorials of the past have now 
become the heritage of the European Jew as well as of his 
Christian fellow-citizen. And not only are they the glad 
possession of Jews as well as of Christians, but the very 
products of the Jewish mind in centuries before the acquisi- 
tion of European culture are fast becoming archaic and 
obsolete to their lineal descendants, both in thought as well 
as form. 

Take the case of literature. The literature of the modern 
Jews of the West (with the exception of the Old Testament 
and the liturgy) is no longer Hebrew, but European. Of 
much of that literature, Christianity in one of its many 
forms is an element and a spring. English Jews who care 
for religious poetry no longer read Jehuda ha’Levi or Moses 
ben Ezra, but they read Spenser or Milton or Browning. 
The Hebrew poets speak in an archaic tongue, and their 
thoughts are often alien, too; but the English poets, with 
all difference of form, are spiritually akin, and their speech 
is familiar to their Jewish readers. Bunyan and Herbert 
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must, at any rate, be studied as English classics, if for no 
other reason; and, as the glorious stream of English literature 
is followed up and down, the Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Temple are almost bound to come home to all English ears, 
be the race and religion what it may.* The art of Chris- 
tianity appeals to Jews as well as Christians; and, in both 
literature and art, the ideas which underlay the forms as 
well as the forms themselves are bound to become more and 
more appreciated by those who study them carefully, and 
live in their surrounding. Philosophy is essentially above 
all particular forms and creeds, but the bulk of it in modern 
times has been of a distinctly Christian character. To all 
these influences, the Jews are necessarily subjected. Indeed, 
they are needful influences to the required transformation 
of Judaism from an Eastern into a Western faith. 

Besides this general difficulty of surrounding, there are 
a number of practical difficulties in detail of which a discus- 
sion would here be out of place. While the development 
of Jewish dogma has kept pace with the growing demands 
of the age, the forms of the religion-retain a more antiquated 
character. Many of them cannot easily be fitted in with 
the views and habits of Western civilization. This want of 
unity between doctrine and form, or between form and life, 
is one of the reasons why Judaism can advance but slowly 
in the direction of active influence. It is also the main 
cause of many attempted reforms and changes. But, in 
the way of reform, however necessary it may be, there lie 
many obstacles and dangers. The work to be accomplished 
is one of enormous difficulty, being nothing less than the 
harmonious blending of an old religion with an old but alien 
civilization. Or we may regard what has to be done as a 
transplanting, and it is well known what care is needed in 
a case where the tree that is to grow in new soil is old in 
years. Readjustment is very arduous. If too much be done 
at once, there is a danger of an early sterility or a painful 
reaction. Failure brings disappointment in its train. The 





*Cp. the very interesting and suggestive article by Canon Fremantle, entitled 
“The Future of Judaism,” Contemporary Review, July, 1878, p. 785. 
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leaders of a new movement forget that that which is suitable 
for a few chosen spirits is not suitable for a thousand ordi- 
nary mortals; and thus they either find themselves generals 
without an army, or, when they die, their spirit dies with 
them. Absorption and transformation are required rather 
than forcible removal. The obsolete should fall off like old 
skin which has lost its own life, and cannot withstand the 
pressure of the new. The work of adjustment must be 
fairly completed before the developed faith can influence 
those beyond its pale. Judaism may therefore have long to 
wait, but there is still hope. In its essentials, it contains 
nothing which is opposed to the best and most universal 
religious conclusions of the age. It is not merely in agree- 
ment with them, but it gives them a systematic unity and 
an historical foundation. It makes them a religion with its 
roots in the past and its hopes set toward the future. It 
has passed through so many phases that it may well be capa- 
ble of a phase larger, grander, and more potent than any to 
which it has yet attained. The modus vivendi may still be 
found, not merely for a continued existence, but also for an 
increased activity. 


VI. 


A religion only exists in the individual souls of its 
believers. It has no other life. The universal here as 
always lives in the particular. Unless the body of believers 
care enough about their faith to maintain and develop it, 
the faith must die. All that was valuable in it may be 
taken up and embodied in another creed; but, as a separate 
and self-contained system, the religion is at an end. There 
are two kinds of believers in any religion. There are those, 
and they are the largest number, who belong to it because 
their fathers belonged before them. They adhere through 
the force of habit: their fidelity is chiefly unconscious. 
Secondly, connected with the former section by a variety 
of stages, there are the few who have an enthusiasm for 
their religion, who adhere because they believe, and do not 
believe because they adhere. These are the leaven to the 
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whole lump. They constitute the condition of progress, and 
the only means to prevent that stagnation which is the sure 
harbinger of decay. Religion must not merely appeal to the 
reason, it must also appeal to the emotions and the imagina- 
tion. So appealing, and so only, is the required enthusiasm 
forthcoming. 

Taking this as our last condition, it has to be asked 
whether modern Judaism is a faith which can kindle enough 
enthusiasm to insure fidelity to itself among the difficulties 
which surround it. 

There is no doubt that the two main sources of enthusiasm 
in the past are being gradually worn away. These sources 
were, first, the common patriotism, the feeling of race or kin- 
ship; and, secondly, a passionate belief that the Jews were 
the sole possessors of a complete divine revelation. The 
first of these is rapidly drying up under the influence of the 
new European or American citizenship. Judaism in the 
West is fast becoming a religion, and nothing more than a 
religion. The English Jews have only one nationality, and 
that one is English. To belong to two nations at once is 
an impossibility. The attempt to do so will cause a want 
of perfect sympathy with either. The loss of race feelings 
is not to be deplored, but to be welcomed by all who wish 
Judaism to play a bigger part upon the religious stage. The 
second source can no longer be maintained in the same form 
with the larger and purer views of God’s dealing with man- 
kind, which are gradually working their way among the 
adherents of every creed. 

Is nothing left, or can nothing be created, to supply the 
place of that which is passing away? Enthusiasm is neces- 
sary. Is it limited to the old ideas? It may, I think, be 
argued that a higher and more moral enthusiasm may possi- 
bly arise out of the ashes of the old. 

As the Jew looks out upon the outside world, he can dis- 
cern the gradual evolution and triumph of the essential ideas 
of Judaism. Its ethical and its religious doctrines have been 
absorbed and extended by that Western World wherein alone 
they appear destined to ripen to the full. The ideas repre- 
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sent a cause; and is it impossible that men should feel an 
enthusiastic devotion to a cause which has won its way so 
far already, and which seems chosen by God to expand, 
through forms yet hidden from the mind’s vision, to a 
grander and more glorious development? But, while the 
Jews may believe in the Judaic future of ethics and religion, 
they can also perceive that its advent is hindered by various 
impediments. The Jewish ideas may be destined to prevail, 
but they are beset by many dangers. Secularism and mate- 
rialism, on the one hand, irrational and immoral religious 
systems, on the other, are fighting with no weak array against 
Judaism and its allies. Hence, the Jews may well learn 
that the day of victory has not yet dawned, and that their 
arms cannot yet be laid aside. The moral and religious 
ideal set forth by Judaism needs its defenders: the present 
time is not fitted for indifference and neglect. For the Jew- 
ish heart may well beat to the passionate conviction that 
the main ideas of Judaism in their purest and most devel- 
oped form are still essential to the world’s progress and 
well-being. That peculiar combination of the religious and 
moral life which, resting as it does on the monotheistic idea, 
may be regarded rightly as part and parcel of the Jewish 
faith, must be sustained and spread abroad. So far as Juda- 
ism can help to do this, it is a necessary spiritual force ; and 
the adequate realization of this necessity may bring with it 
the desired enthusiasm. 

These newer sources of enthusiasm are not, I venture to 
hold, incapable of fertilizing the souls of more than a chosen 
few. Like the Jewish dogmas, they can and must be pre- 
sented in a double form, each form being true, so far as it 
goes. They can be adapted for those whose education has 
been narrow as well as for those whose education has been 
wide ; for they are precisely of a nature calculated not only 
to appeal to the reason, but also to fire the imagination. 
The ideas are ready for use: they only need to be clothed 
in the living words of inspired teachers, who shall direct the 
vision of the people from the petty details within to the 
larger issues without. 
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The foregoing remarks are suggestions, and nothing more. 
They are not invested with any authority, and it would be 
very unfair toward the cause of Judaism to imagine that 
they are in any respect exhaustive. But they tend to show 
that the outside world would not do wrong to hold that 
Judaism is something more than a religion of the past, and 
possesses interesting features for others besides the antiqua- 
rian student of bygone faiths. Judaism is a living historical 
religion that belongs to the present as well as to the past, and, 
it perhaps may be, to the future as well as to the present. 
Summing up its main points of value, we may say they con- 
sist, first of all, in a protest against the secularization of social 
labor, or the severance of morality from religion. Secondly, 
they consist in an insistence on the supremacy of moral 
action and on the purity of the divine idea,—two doctrines 
which have both to be held high above the reach of danger- 
ous or equivocal teaching that would destroy the supremacy 
of the one and mar the purity of the other. Lastly, they 
consist in a capacity for absorption and development, which 
show promise that the Jewish religion may grow with the 
general advance of man. A creed such as this is surely justi- 
fied in the eyes of thinking men; nor are its adherents the 
mere victims of sentimental delusion, if, in spite of the grave 
difficulties which are now besetting their faith, they still 
refuse to believe in its approaching dissolution. 

These difficulties lie, as we have seen, in making the 
whole faith in complete harmony with all the various sides 
of our Western culture. The problems raised are not con- 
nected with the essentials of the religion, but they are very 
closely connected with its outward form. Their solution is 
a matter of great perplexity, of which the nature, if solution 
there is to be, it were hazardous to predict. 

It is for the Jewish communities of the West to tuke 
thought of these difficulties, and keep them steadfastly 
before their eyes. It may well be questioned whether a re- 
ligion should regulate its own internal development by any 
reference to what is going on outside it. But as regards 
Judaism there is less relevancy in the objection for more 
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than one reason. In the first place, the internal necessities 
show frequently a marked correspondence with external 
requirements. Thus, the difficulty of race and its bond 
demands the most urgent consideration from all thoughtful 
Jews, not merely because a universal religion must be 
adapted in every respect for all races, and not for one only, 
but also because the feelings of race are gradually dying out 
among the Jews themselves. In the second place, Judaism, 
according to its greatest teachers, exists not for itself, but 
for others. It is, if the combination of words may be 
allowed, an altruistic religion. The duties of the Servant 
relate to Humanity at large. The supposed Jewish mission, 
of which Jewish writers have so much to tell us, must 
necessarily have reference to the outside world. Therefore, 
Judaism has every right to pay regard to that world in the 
process of its own development. 

In what way the requirements, to which allusion has been 
made, are to be met and satisfied, is another question, involv- 
ing wide and serious issues. Its discussion is here imprac- 
ticable. But, if Judaism by its own energy is to do 
anything to prove that the visions of the prophets were 
not visionary, but real, it is possible that the time has now 
come when adequate means must be adopted for an other- 
wise unattainable end. 

CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


JACQUELINE PASCAL. 


Two names shine with unfailing lustre in the records of 
Jansenism,— Arnauld and Pascal. 

A strong ancestry of the first planted its roots in the 
country of Auvergne, where the forces of nature seem 
unconqguerable. Perhaps from the stern features of that 
soil the original family of Arnauld drew their power. 
Rocks and trees and snow-covered mountains may have 
transfused their character into the fibre of the children 
whom they nourished, for among these are found unsub- 
duable individualities. Several members won distinction 
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before the advent of the great Arnauld, that prop of Jan- 
senism, that terror of Jesuits. Among the twenty children 
of their parents, Antoine and Jacqueline Arnauld express 
pointedly the qualities of a vigorous pedigree. The latter 
became widely known as la mére Angélique. What stead- 
fastness of purpose dwelt in the soul of this young girl 
may be gathered from accounts of her very early life! At 
the age of fourteen, she was chosen abbess of her convent, 
and began within its walls those reforms which she after- 
wards established elsewhere, sparing herself no privation 
that she commanded to others. Personal predilections did 
not weaken her sense of duty. 

Even to her father, no preference was accorded, when, on 
a day of fast, he begged for admission to the monastery. 
He, as her parent, would surely be exempt from religious 
formulas! But no! he stood .outside the parlor grating, 
pleading for entrance, and pleading in vain. Neither 
prayers, menaces, nor tears prevailed over the inflexible 
resolve of his daughter, the abbess. Discipline was 
observed. 

“ Le grand Arnauld,” brother of Jacqueline, was a man 
of conflict through life. No matter who failed in the battle 
of dogmas, ever sturdily in the breach he stood, storming 
the Jesuit stronghold. Struggle with wrong doctrine was 
his occupation and his existence. The forerunner he of 
that brother and sister who espoused Jansenism with fer- 
vent souls. The family Pascal, like that of Arnauld, had 
its source in the stimulating climate of Auvergne, where, 
according to Monsieur Albert, “nature holds herself in 
reserve, amid mediocre mountains, numberless valleys, and 
meagre vegetation, and where trees and rocks are deter- 
minedly anchored.” Like Antoine and Jacqueline Arnauld, 
did Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal impress their generation, 
the former with his genius and piety, the latter with her 
devotion to the Port Royalist cause. Precocious like her 
brother, she developed, at a tender age, the qualities of 
improvisatrice. Her sister, Gilberte (Madame Périer), tells 
of the little girl's dislike to ordinary reading lessons, and 
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her enthusiasm for poetry. It was difficult to draw the 
child to her task. She evaded it as often as possible. One 
day, the former read some verses aloud. Jacqueline lis- 
tened, and exclaimed, “‘ Whenever you want me to read, give 
me a book of poetry; and I will learn my lesson as well as 
you can ask.” At this time, she was only seven years old ; 
but that she really enjoyed poetry became evident by the 
fact that she not only learned to read rhymes, but com- 
mitted them to memory, and the following year, having 
studied the rules of metre, she began to compose verses. 

This facility grew through encouragement; and, at the 
age of thirteen, she appeared in court circles as author of 
impromptu epigrams. Doubt was for a time entertained 
of their origin, but the phrasing of momentary remarks 
proved the genuineness of her recitals. This talent grew 
with years. She became an object of general admiration, 
and rarely failed to reward the expectation of those waiting 
on her words. 

Such modesty accompanied her gift that the world 
accepted this young girl without envy. During this period 
of social and intellectual triumph, several proposals of 
marriage were tendered Jacqueline, all of which ended in 
proposals. She manifested no special interest in matrimo- 
nial offers, neither did she testify any zeal for the religious 
state, showing, on the contrary, some aversion for regulated 
rites of piety, “which seemed unsatisfactory to a reasonable 
mind.” These words of Jacqueline at this period are 
quoted by Madame Périer. 

In the year 1646, a change wrought itself in her intellect 
and spirit. She became interested in certain treatises of 
Saint-Cyran, and, after their perusal, felt called to the holy 
sacrament. Subsequently, she took a resolve to quit the 
worldly life. Monsieur Pascal opposed his daughter’s views, 
and refused to favor her design. He felt a degree of 
chagrin toward his son, who had been privy to Jacqueline’s 
thought, and had given it his sympathy. The father 
begged the daughter to ponder well before deciding her 
own days and his in such a manner, and, inspired with 
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distrust of his children’s judgment, placed an old domestic 
as spy on their actions. By way of atonement for this 
opposition, he granted Jacqueline entire liberty for the 
exercise of her devotions at home. A good priest of Cler- 
mont took an interest in the girl’s gift at versification, and 
desired her to use it for the glory of God by the translation 
of hymns from the Latin. This she did with so much grace 
and accuracy that he requested her to continue the inter- 
pretations, but la mére Agnés, whose counsel she sought, 
advised her that “this talent was one of which God 
demanded no account, and that she ought to bury it.” 
Jacqueline Pascal devoted her days austerely to her new 
vocation; yet, when other duties claimed attention, she 
relaxed religious observances. Her nieces fell ill; and she 
denied herself solitude to minister to their needs, serving 
one child day and night, and choosing the time for her 
office when the patient suffered least. She pursued the 
mortification of fleshly wants with vigor, insisting on a fire- 
less chamber and food so meagre that her digestive organs 
lost their tone. 

The resolution she had made at Clermont to lead a con- 
ventual life did not fail, but she could not decide to leave 
her father to days of loneliness and chagrin. Filial affec- 
tion held sway in her heart, and kept her by his side. It 
was not for long that she had the opportunity of requiting 
the kindness of so indulgent a parent. In the following 
year, he became fatally ill. It was then that Jacqueline 
ministered to him with ardor, quitting his bedside only for 
her closet, where, with streaming eyes, she prayed for him 
to Heaven. On the 24th of September, he breathed his last, 
leaving to his children the freedom of their lives. 

Blaise Pascal besought his sister to remain with him the 
space of a year. He needed her companionship in his soli- 
tary home. But the spell of Port Royal lay on this woman ; 
and, tranquilly resisting his entreaties, she entered the con- 
vent, as candidate, with dowry in hand. Although the 
time of probation ordinarily extended through a year, the 
dress of novice was bestowed on Jacqueline at the end of 
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four months. Behold her within the walls whose shelter 
she had craved, and happy in the religious life! 

She was subsequently chosen first mistress of novices and 
sub-prioress of Port Royal in the fields. What a contrast 
does this new epoch form to that of her girlhood, when im- 
promptu recitations colored her mind! Then, admired, féted, 
followed, she reigned like a literary princess over her small 
circle of ladies and gentlemen in waiting, and obtained the 
favor of Richelieu himself. If I were draughtsman and 
colorist, I would put Jacqueline and the Cardinal on canvas, 
she in simple child’s dress, he in courtly robes; she making 
an appeal for the recall of her father, then in disgrace, he 
listening, with smiles on his lips and pardon in his heart. 
He had desired the child to aid in the presentation of a play 
in his own luxurious mansion, and had sent an envoy with 
his request, which bore the nature of a command. Gilberte, 
the elder sister, resenting her father’s exile, declined in 
these words: “ The Cardinal has not given us much pleas- 
ure. Why should we please him?” This audacious reply, 
referring to her father’s banishment, reached the ears of 
Richelieu, but carried no offence. On the contrary, he de- 
clared that, if little Jacqueline would help in the comedy, 
he would grant any request which she might make. Gil- 
berte relented at this promise, and permitted her sister to 
take part in the play. Accordingly, the two girls, with 
Pascal, their brother, all remarkable for beauty and intelli- 
gence, presented themselves before his Eminence at the ap- 
pointed time. Jacqueline acted charmingly, and appeared 
after the play to speak an appeal for her father to the Car- 
dinal. Her request was framed in a sonnet of her own com- 
position. 

We see her as she advances toward him. He exclaims, 
“ Here comes little Pascal!” and gives her a gracious recep- 
tion. She begins her sonnet, in which she addresses him as 
“incomparable Armand.” He listens with unconcealed 
pleasure to the end, then, taking the child in his arms, be- 
stows on her the most affectionate caresses. He also re- 
deems his promise, and bids her write her father that he 
can return home in safety. 
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We gaze at this picture representing childhood and court 
favor, in whose twofold sunshine basked little Jacqueline, 
and linger within its peaceful atmosphere, half unwilling 
to face her later and opposing years. She embraced her 
faith with ardor, renouncing for the convent peaceful pleas- 
ure and home-life, not dreaming of the storms which 
gloomed on the Jansenist horizon. 

Prejudice, falsehood, enmity, prepared the way for that 
war of theological factions which pursued its victims to 
exile and to death. The Jesuits, supported by regal will, 
left no means unemployed to destroy their opponents. To 
the aid of the latter came Blaise Pascal, with the flame of a 
comet. His pen, steeped in satire, wrote the Provincial 
Letters, under which the enemies of the Jansenists trem- 
bled. Wit, sarcasm, raillery, eloquence, and, above all, 
truth, were united in these pages. The world applauded, 
the world laughed ; and the party so sharply attacked were 
forced to rest awhile from conspiracies. Several years of 
quiet life passed over the heads of the Port Royalists, when 
the signal of danger again sounded in their ears. Their 
existence under the king had become an impossibility. 
Louis XIV. had determined on their expulsion. He feared 
their power, and the more because they had often evaded 
his hand. That hand now sought a new lever for their de- 
struction,— the lever of the celebrated formula, so ingenious, 
so malicious in its constitution. One shudders at remem- 
branee of its cruelty. Its subtle clauses left no means of 
escape to the pure of conscience. They beheld their lead- 
ers, to whom God had confided his truth, compromising and 
unfaithful. 

The phrasing of the formula issued under the royal man- 
date hedged them in on every side. Jansenism was con- 
demned and sentenced. Who could withstand the edict of 
Rome and of France? By a strategic statement, the formula 
presented two antagonistic points. The first declared that 
the Augustinus of Jansenius contained the five famous 
propositions on grace: the second averred that these propo- 
sitions were contrary to the true faith. If the Jansenists 
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avowed their belief as followers of their master, they were 
lost! If they denied his doctrines, they were equally lost! 
What a situation for honest and for politic priests! What 
an embarrassment for zealous and for timid believers! Con- 
ference after conference was held for solution of the poi- 
soned problem. 

Pascal and De Domat refused any signature incompatible 
with truth; while Arnauld and Nicole were ready to sign 
the formula, with the appendage of an explanation. In 
this crisis, the women showed great fortitude. ‘ Dispersion, 
banishment, prison, perhaps death, are before us,” writes 
Jacqueline; “but should it not be our glory and joy to follow 
the maxims of the Evangelist, and suffer something in the 
cause of justice? We may be deprived of the signs of our 
union with Christ, but never of its effects,so long as we pre- 
serve the spirit of charity. Without this, no one can be a 
living member of the sainted body.” She confronted the 
formula fearlessly; and her brother, now an inmate of Port 
Royal, struggled bravely against all who counselled the sig- 
nature. With burning words, he tried to stem the tide 
which flowed in the direction of the lesser evil. He tried, 
and failed. Several prominent Jansenist leaders gave their 
names to the formula. Pascal heard, and fell senseless to 
the floor. What are our emotions on reading that, in this 
crisis, Jacqueline added her signature to the paper dooming 
her party! Crowded in the narrow way where it became 
imperative to choose between articles of faith and the possi- 
ble salvation of the Jansenists, she accepted the dread alter- 
native. Sweet sister Euphémie, who wrote herself “relig- 
ieuse indigne”’ ! 

The wound given to the Port Royalists pierced her heart. 
Constantly did she mourn the act of her hand and pen; 
and, after three months’ illness, she quitted this world, leav- 
ing to posterity the legacy of a noble name. 

Victor Cousin, in a consideration of the brother and sister 
Pascal, finds them deceived in their view of human life. He 
finds also that their virtue and genius failed of harmonious 
development. He writes after the following manner: 
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“ Here, as elsewhere, are two opposing roads, equally peril- 
ous,— Stoicism and Epicureanism: the immoderate pursuit 
of pleasure and the avoidance of legitimate joys; unreason- 
able rigor and undignified indulgence; intoxication with or 
disgust for life; anxiety about eternal things so profound 
that the world with its attractive beauties, and society with 
its serious duties, have no existence, or, on the other hand, 
such enchantment with the spectacle of nature that the soul 
rests in these, and rises not to their invisible Creator, and, 
participating in the chances of glory and ambition, forgets, 
the term of life and the stretch of eternity.” ‘Port Royal, 
in the seventeenth century, represents one extreme, that of 
Stoicism. Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal are the extreme 
representatives of Port Royal.” 

We perceive the justice of Cousin’s criticisms, as we read 
some details of Pascal’s conventual life. Possessed with 
the idea that Jansenism contained “the absolute truth,” 
he devoted himself to its rehabilitation and support. This 
genius, who, at the age of twelve, with the aid of bars and 
rings invented geometry, this mind before which Descartes 
stood amazed, renounced the invitations of science for days 
and nights of anxious watching within the precincts of Port 
Royal. In his solitary cell, he divided his time between 
study and prayer. He forbade the expressions of affection, 
repulsing the caresses of his sisters and condemning those 
which Madame Périer received from her children. “One 
should love only God, and hate only one’s self.” After writ- 
ing these and similar words, and repressing natural emotions, 
he would expend himself upon the first object of charity 
whom he met, quitting him only when he had relieved his 
misery. 

In Pensées Edifiantes of the sister, we get glimpses of a 
soul pure as that of her brother. In her belief, freedom 
from worldliness was to be attained by retreat from the 
world. In the privacy thus gained, sweetness exhales from 
her spirit, as perfume exhales from the heart of a lily. 

“There is nothing extraordinary in the death of Jesus. 
That is to say, life quitted the body of Christ, as it quits 
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all other bodies; and he remained in the posture and manner 
fitting this condition. That teaches me that I should kill 
in myself the flesh and its desires, and that meanwhile I 
should show nothing singular nor extraordinary in my 
actions, but do simply and solely those things which will 
conform to my state and my present condition.” Elsewhere, 
Jacqueline writes: “I see Jesus dead in three different 
places: on the cross, in view of the world; descended from 
the cross, in. the midst of his friends; and within the tomb, 
in an entire solitude. And, in these three places, he is 
equally dead. This teaches me that in whatever state I 
may find myself, in conversation or in solitude, I should 
always be dead to the world, in one place as in another.” 

“It is by the death of the natural body that Jesus has 
given life to his spiritual body, which is the Church. This 
teaches me that my death to the world should be the prin- 
ciple of my life in God.” 

These reflections of la seur Jacqueline de Sainte Euphé- 
mie Pascal tell us that, though she walked in a bypath far 
from the world’s great road, that path led through a serene 
landscape, and ever upward, even to heavenly heights. 

The king conquered in the long struggle between the 
Jesuits and the followers of Jansenius. In vain did the 
latter give tokens of their loyalty to the throne. The royal 
ear heard only what it wished to hear. It ignored the mal- 
ice of accusers, it disregarded the public demand for the 
recall of Arnauld, it forgot the claims of justice. ‘The 
great monarch,” not content with individual persecution, 
hunted the Jansenists to their retreats. He sent agents 
armed for their dispersion. He scattered them like leaves 
throughout France. He felt them, by intuition, to be his 
enemies. 

“Destroy!” This was the command, even to extermina- 
tion. The foundations of Port Royal were levelled to the 
ground, burying human lives in their ruins. Such was the 
external finality of Jansenism; but, when the names of its 
martyrs are remembered, who can declare it the end? 

Mary BaRToL. 
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BIBLICAL EXEGESIS AND HISTORICAL CRITI- 
CISM. 


The orthodox theory of the origin and inspiration of the 
Hebrew records has tended especially to vitiate historical 
criticism, and to warp the moral sense, by compelling the 
apologist to defend every deed committed by the Jews at 
the alleged dictation of Jehovah. In a theocracy, God is 
autocrat; and his sovereignty is not only supreme and abso- 
lute, but is also assumed to combine infinite wisdom with 
infinite goodness. Whatever God does is therefore sup- 
posed to be well done, however opposed it may be to human 
conceptions of right and wrong. Thus, the authority of 
conscience is set aside; the moral. decisions of the individ- 
ual are arbitrarily overruled and vetoed; the most element- 
ary and axiomatic principles of ethics are rudely subverted 
and annulled; and an irresponsible power, not ourselves, 
which makes for unrighteousness, imposes its decrees upon 
us, although they may outrage every finer and nobler feeling 
of our nature and violate every natural sentiment of justice 
and rectitude. 

Rather surprising, but most instructive examples of such 
perversion are the efforts of Dr. Arnold and Goldwin Smith 
to justify the cruelties perpetrated by the Jews in what 
the latter euphemistically calls “the penal destruction of 
the Canaanites.” Only a strong prepossession of this kind 
could have made scholars of such eminence place themselves, 
as historians, on a level with Cujacius and Pibrac, the 
vindicators of Bartholomew massacres and dragonnades, or 
interpret ancient annals in the same spirit in which the 
Unité Cattolica records contemporary events, and explains 
all disasters as divine judgments on the despoilers of the 
papacy. Prof. Palmieri may watch the movements of his 
seismometer in his observatory on Mt. Vesuvius, and en- 
deavor to discover the causes of these fearful commotions. 
At the Vatican, they have better sources of information : 
they know that Ischia was destroyed for the same reason 
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that the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up Korah 
and Dathan and Abiram for their rebellion against the power 
of the priesthood. To the objection that such slaughters 
are too indiscriminate to be just, the Unitd Cattolica replies 
that the suffering of the innocent is only incidental to the 
execution of the divine purpose. “God cannot be expected 
to perform miracles, in order to save a few innocent persons 
from being involved in the punishment of the guilty.” 

Dr. Arnold begins with the statement of a general prin- 
ciple, whose practical application would be attended with 
great difficulty and danger. “It is better that the wicked 
should be destroyed a hundred times over than that they 
should tempt those who are yet innocent to join their com- 
pany.” He then adds: “Let us think what might have 
been our fate, and the fate of every nation under heaven 
at this hour, had the sword of the Israelites done its 
work more sparingly.” After speaking of those perpetual 
conflicts with Canaanites, Midianites, Moabites, Amorites, 
Amalekites, Jebusites, and Philistines, with which Jewish 
annals are filled, Dr. Arnold says: “We may half-wonder 
that God should have interfered in such quarrels, or have 
changed the course of nature, in order to give one of these 
nations of Palestine the victory over another. But in these 
contests, on the fate of one of these nations of Palestine, the 
happiness of the human race depended.” We, too, may 
quite wonder that any intelligent person of the present 
day should believe that such interferences actually took 
place, and especially that a professional historian should 
accept the myths of one people as facts, while relegating 
those of all others to the realm of fable. Dr. Arnold, as 
a classical scholar, was doubtless familiar with the hymn of 
Kallimachus, in which it is said that, when Artemis dances 
with her nymphs, the sun cannot turn away from the 
enchanting sight, but stops his chariot to behold it. Thus, 
the day grows longer, and the ox returns to the stall 
exhausted by excess of toil. In what respect, except in 
superior idyllic beauty, does this poetic hyperbole differ 
from that in which the sun is said to have stood still upon 
Gibeon, to enable Joshua to slaughter the Amorites? 
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Goldwin Smith observes that, if these tribes “had been 
spared and reduced to slavery, the result, judging from 
analogy, would have been a deep corruption of the Chosen 
People. With abundance of slave labor, the Jews would not 
have taken to industry, nor have acquired the virtues which 
industry alone can produce and guard. .. . And, if the morals 
of the Canaanites are truly painted in the Pentateuch, the 
possession of such slaves would have been depraving in the 
highest degree.” Setting aside the facts that the Jews 
never were an industrial people, and had no lack of slaves, 
it may safely be affirmed that, if Goldwin Smith were criti- 
cising the records of profane history, he would not be so 
blind as to base his judgment of a nation solely on the tes- 
timony of its enemies. If the character and influence of 
the Huguenots are correctly described by Catholic histori- 
ans, the massacre of St. Bartholomew was richly deserved, 
and absolutely necessary, in order to purify France and to 
prevent the people from becoming hopelessly infected by 
their pernicious doctrines. Bossuet characterized the ex- 
pulsion of French Protestants as “the noblest work of true 
Christianity,” and, in an eloquent discourse, compared the 
royal chancellor, Le Tellier, to Jesus Christ, on account of 
his zeal in this matter. On the same principle, every in- 
quisitorial auto-da-fé can be shown to be a commendable act 
of faith; and the extermination of the aboriginal Mexicans 
and Peruvians must be extolled as glorious achievements, 
for which the Spaniards are entitled to the gratitude of 
mankind. 

Prof. Fisher indorses the views of Dr. Arnold and 
Goldwin Smith, and speaks of the brutal and wholesale 
butchery of the Canaanites by the Jews as “a retribution 
which has often been inflicted, in the ordinary course of 
Providence, on corrupt and enervated races, going down 
before the power of a more vigorous invading people.” 
“They felt,” he adds, “that a sacred obligation rested on 
them to sweep the ground clean.” This atrocious senti- 
ment, which every freebooter and buccaneer would applaud, 
and which embodies the ruthless spirit of British jingoism 
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in dealing with inferior races, is further illustrated and sus- 
tained by a quotation from that arch-jingo, Thomas Carlyle, 
who justifies the carnage at the siege of Drogheda on the 
ground that “Oliver Cromwell did believe in God’s judg- 
ments, and did not believe in the rose-water plan of sur- 
gery.” The same apology may be made for Arbues and 
Torquemada: they, too, believed in phlebotomies and cau- 
teries, bleedings and burnings, and had no faith in assuaging 
draughts and soothing cataplasms and anodynes. Indeed, 
Cromwell’s conduct furnishes a striking illustration of the 
baneful effects of Bibliolatry. It was precedents drawn 
from Jewish history that encouraged him to perpetrate such 
bloody deeds, and stifled any “compunctious visitings of 
nature,” that otherwise might have shaken his “fell pur- 
pose.” 

No one will deny the fresh, breezy, and invigorating in- 
fluence of Carlyle on recent thought and literature. He 
did an immense service to his day and generation by punct- 
uring shams and unmasking conventional hypocrisies, espe- 
cially in England, where there was urgent need of energetic 
activity in this direction. As a tonic, his writings, culminat- 
ing in Sartor Resartus, and steadily declining from that 
meridian, are invaluable. But they are stimulant rather 
than nutriment; and whoever relies upon them for substan- 
tial food will sooner or later suffer a perceptible atrophy of 
his intellectual powers. The vital force of his faculties may 
seem to be increased; but his mental organism will show the 
effects of inadequate and uneven sustenance, and he will be 
pretty sure to find himself growing spiritually rickety and 
awry. Carlyle’s opinion of any historical personage or 
event is usually so warped by prejudice as to be utterly 
worthless. His justification of the massacres at Drogheda is 
quite as respectable as his admiration for the brutal Fred- 
eric William I. of Prussia, his panegyric on the heroism of 
Governor Eyre, or his views of the American civil war, in 
which he saw only “sheer phantasms ” and “nigger fanati- 
cisms.” 

Dr. Arnold and Goldwin Smith express a fear lest the 
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Israelites, if they had simply subjected their foes instead of 
slaughtering them, might have been turned away from the 
service of Jehovah to idolatrous practices. This is the 
dreadful fate which we are supposed to have escaped, and 
for which we ought forever to bless the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon. It is truly painful to think what might 
have been our spiritual condition to-day, if Joshua had not 
hanged on trees the five kings whom he caught in a cave at 
Makkedah, if David had not sawn his captives asunder, or 
if Judah had failed to cut off the thumbs and great toes of 
his prisoner of war, King Adonibezek. 

Prof. Fisher holds that the harm resulting from such 
cruelties was not so great, after all, since “there was no 
wounding of sensibility.” According to this theory, the 
chief injury arising from the commission of barbarous deeds 
is that done to the feelings of the persons who perpetrate 
them. The Jews, however, are acknowledged to have been 
so hard and brutal already that revolting acts of this kind 
seemed to them perfectly natural and right, and therefore 
produced no dehumanizing and degrading effect upon their 
character. The fact that no feelings of compassion disturb 
the soul or stay the hand of an assassin is a strange ground 
of mitigation for his offences. On this principle, the per- 
niciousness of any atrocity is inversely proportionate to the 
pleasure a man takes in committing it. The more callous 
and cold-blooded the criminal, the less hurtful is his crime; 
and it is not impossible to conceive of an utterly heartless 
and diabolical wretch, like a London rough or a Lancashire 
“puncer,” who should take such supreme delight in inflict- 
ing suffering that his viciousness would rise to the height of 
positive virtue. But this loftiest eminence would be attain- 
able only by the cruelest rowdy or the most obdurate savage. 
Such is the perverse and paradoxical conclusion to which 
this new ethical postulate, put forth by Christian palliators 
of Jewish brutalities, brings us at last. We have a perfect 
parallel to Prof. Fisher’s reasoning in one of the con- 
siderations adduced in the Bhigavata Purfina by Sri Suka, 
in extenuation of Krishna’s adulteries with the herdswomen 

7 
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of Vrindfi-vana. While the god was sporting with these 
women, says the sacred scholiast, each husband was under 
the illusion that his wife was lying by his side, so that he 
cherished no ill-will toward Krishna, and did not slacken in 
his devotions. There was no wounding of marital sensi- 
bility, and consequently no harm done to morality. 

Had the Israelites been “less inclined themselves to sink 
into debasing idolatry,” Prof. Fisher admits, “it might then 
have been safe for them to mingle with tke heathen.” 
Instead of slaying their enemies, they might, in that case, 
have merely made slaves of them, without lapsing per- 
manently from the worship of the true God. As it was, 
their proclivity to paganism was so strong, they were so 
’ fickle in their allegiance to Jehovah, and so fond of follow- 
ing the superstitious observances of their heathen neighbors, 
that the extermination of the latter was the only means 
of preserving the religious purity of the self-styled chosen 
people. The surrounding nations were to be slaughtered 
like murrain flocks, in order to ward off the possibility of 
taint from this race so peculiarly susceptible to infection. 
But, notwithstanding such radical precautions, the children 
of Abraham were constantly falling away from the ancestral 
faith into the rites of Baal and Ashtoreth; and the wisest 
of their kings gave legal sanction to idolatries to which 
nearly all his predecessors had shown a fatal proneness. 
It would be a queer plea for a murderer to urge, in exten- 
uation of his crime, that he killed the man, in order to 
avoid being corrupted by his bad example. And what 
would one think of an historian who should attempt to 
excuse the outrages perpetrated by Spaniards in America, 
on the ground that these good Catholics might otherwise 
have been led to abjure their religion and to join the evil 
company of the native pagans? 

Besides, the Canaanites were, by no means, the useless 
and noxious cumberers of the ground which the Christian 
apologist assumes them to have been. They were very far 
from belonging to those corrupt and enervated races whose 
extirpation by fire and sword, “doing God’s judgment on 
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the enemies of God,” as such carnage is euphemistically 
called, “ writers of high repute” are said to approve. On 
the contrary, the Hebrew annals inform us that, after re- 
peated failures in their efforts to dislodge or subdue these 
tribes, “ the children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, 
Hittites, and Amorites, and Perizzites, and Hivites, and 
Jebusites ; and they took their daughters to be their wives, 
and gave their daughters to their sons, and served their 
gods.” In the Book of Judges, we are told that “ the Lord 
was with Judah; and he drave out the inhabitants of the 
mountain, but could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley, because they had chariots of iron.” This frank con- 
fession of Jehovah’s impotence against iron chariots is a 
confirmation of Napoleon’s assertion that “God always 
helps the heaviest battalions.” 

In the arts and sciences, in industrial skill and commer- 
cial enterprise, and in all the elements of true civilization, 
the Canaanites, or Phoenicians, were immeasurably in ad- 
vance of the Israelites. They planted prosperous colonies 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, passed the Pillars 
of Hercules on trading expeditions, and brought back tin 
from Britain and amber from the coast of the Baltic. They 
extracted Tyrian purple from the secretions of a shell-fish, 
excelled in making glass, in ivory-carving and ornamental 
woodwork, in engraving gems and cutting and polishing 
precious stones, in the manufacture of delicate textile fab- 
rics and in fine embroidery. As workers in gold and in 
bronze, they were superior to all other nations, and were 
envied by their contemporaries for the gracefulness of their 
pottery and the beauty of their vase-painting. 

“ Thou knowest,” said Solomon to Hiram, “that there is 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians.” Without the aid of his Tyrian ally, who sent 
him carvers of cedar and fir, and supplied him with car- 
penters and stone-squarers and artisans and artificers of 
every kind, he never could have built the temple of the 
Lord, nor even the dwellings needed for himself and his 
cosmopolitan harem. Afterwards, when he “ made a navy 
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of ships in Ezion-geber,” in order to fetch gold from Ophir, 
this whole fleet of trading-vessels, mere fishing-smacks 
in tonnage, was constructed by Tyrian shipwrights and 
manned by Tyrian sailors. The magnificent ruins of Baal- 
bek still remain as monuments of the architectural taste 
and genius of the Canaanitic race. Accustomed to the 
splendors of Tyre, it is no wonder that Hiram could not 
conceal his disgust at the twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee, which Solomon had given him in return for his 
liberal supplies of building material. ‘ What cities are these 
which thou hast given me?” he exclaimed; and he called 
them the “land of Cabul,” on account of their filthiness. 
Doubtless they were such “ cities” as are still found in that 
country,— groups of squalid huts and hovels clinging like 
swallows’ nests to the rocky cliffs, and which only the inhab- 
itants of the barren hills of Judea or of the Scotch high- 
lands would dignify by that name. In receiving such a gift, 
the King of Tyre seems to have felt as the French Dauphin 
might have done, if King Henry, in a mad freak, had 
presented him with the honorary colonelcy of Falstaff’s 
regiment. 

The Israelites boast that, when they were waxen strong 
under the leadership of Joshua, although unable to conquer 
the Canaanites, they nevertheless put them under tribute. 
The apparent contradiction which this statement involves 
is easily explained. Wealthy and civilized communities are 
always more or less at the mercy of the warlike nomads 
who chance to infest their borders, just as quiet, respectable, 
and property-holding citizens find themselves at hopeless 
disadvantage in a feud with proletarian rowdies. Under 
such circumstances, it is no mark of inferiority to consent 
to a regular levy of blackmail, in order to escape the greater 
injury and discomfort of unforeseen and indiscriminate pil- 
lage. It was thus that the farmers and graziers of Northern 
England and Southern Scotland were once forced to pay 
tribute in corn and cattle to Highland freebooters, and the 
Sicilian land-owner still buys from brigand chiefs compara- 
tive safety for his person and property. In like manner, 
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the relatively rich and populous cities of Canaan (“low- 
lands,” as the word signifies), which had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by such petty predatory warfare, 
purchased exemption from spoliation at the hands of the 
Israelitic tribes, who were wont to descend from their hills 
and make forays into the fertile and defenceless plains. 
The payment of a fixed annual rate was the most convenient 
and economical way of warding off such incursions. It was 
in this sense that the Amorites, after having repulsed the 
children of Dan and forced them back into the mountains, 
nevertheless “became tributaries” to the defeated foe. The 
same policy, at a later period, enabled the Phoenicians to 
maintain for a long time their political institutions and a 
quasi-national independence, in opposition to the Macedonian 
power.. 

Jewish patriotism was an intense but extremely narrow 
sentiment, an element not so much of national security and 
stability as of international irritation and strife. Israel, as 
the name etymologically implies, was a “fighter for God” ; 
and history proves that, of all warriors, this sort of cham- 
pion is the most perfidious and unscrupulous, and the least 
amenable to the common principles of morality and the 
established laws of civilized society. They were a restless 
and troublesome people, whose love of fatherland revealed 
itself chiefly in a longing to loot foreign lands. They seem 
to have regarded it as their principal business and a part 
of their divine mission to go down and fight against neigh- 
boring peoples, dividing the spoils, and assigning, as a matter 
of course, “to every man a damsel or two.” In the Hebrew 
calendar, “the time when kings go forth to battle” appears 
to have returned as regularly as seed-time and harvest; and, 
at these seasons, they “put in the sickle” and trod the 
wine-press of carnage with a zest seldom shown by them 
in agricultural pursuits. Their attachment was not so 
much to the soil as to the clan. Indeed, the rights of the 
tribe were always held paramount to those of the nation: 
hence, the strong assertion of tribal sovereignty and the 
frequency of intertribal feuds. The particularistic spirit, 
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which, in religion, characterized them as a race and deter- 
mined their attitude toward alien nations, affected, in pol- 
ities, the federative relations of the several tribes, and made 
them quick to resent any semblance of encroachment or 
shadow of affront. “To your tents, O Israel,” was the 
insurgent cry which their rulers were often compelled to 
hear, and which, under King Rehoboam, signalized the 
revolt, and resulted in the permanent secession of ten tribes. 

So far from congratulating ourselves on the success of the 
Israelites in these contests, we ought to be sincerely grateful 
that these highland clans were checked in their career of 
conquest, and “were not able utterly to destroy” the more 
refined and cultivated peoples of the valleys and the coast. 
Commerce is the chief agent of civilization and enlighten- 
ment, and contributes more than any other influence to the 
promotion of international amity, the comity of states, and 
the sacred observance of those mutual obligations which 
are a practical recognition of the brotherhood of man. The 
exchange of material commodities opens a channel for the 
interchange of ideas and the growth of intellectual culture. 
Maritime enterprise leads to the founding of colonies which 
develop into independent commonwealths, nurtures civil 
and political liberty, enlarges the domain of knowledge, and 
furnishes occasion and incitement to scientific discoveries. 
The modern Jews, who invented drafts and aided in organ- 
izing the present system of debentures and government 
securities, have done more to promote the peace and pros- 
perity and fraternity of nations than all the acts of their 
ancestors from Moses to Malachi. The Englishman or the 
German, whose money is invested in American stocks or 
Hungarian rents, feels a lively concern about the welfare 
of those countries, which no moral precept or religious 
injunction can inspire. The strongest bonds of brotherhood 
are those printed on stamped paper with coupons attached. 
If war ever ceases from the earth, the result will be due, 
not to ethical teaching or gospel teaching, but to the soli- 
darity of all races and peoples, growing out of a vital sym- 
pathy and interdependence of financial, industrial, and 
commercial interests. 
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Even the most highly cultivated nations of antiquity were 
barbarians in their treatment of foreigners. But the Israel- 
ites were especially so. The cool contempt with which the 
chosen people regarded all Gentiles,.and set at defiance the 
simplest principles of honesty and morality in dealing with 
them, is well exemplified by the following statute: “Ye 
shall not eat anything that dieth of itself: thou shalt give 
it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat 
it; or thou mayest sell it unto an alien; for thou art 
a holy people unto the Lord thy God.” Any community 
of the present day that should enact laws making such 
a disposition of diseased meat would be denounced as the 
common enemy of mankind, and put into permanent quar- 
antine by the civilized world. The only palliation of such 
conduct is the possible surmise that habitual eaters of pork, 
who were willing to run the risk of trichinosis, would be 
proof against murrain beef or any other form of epizootic 
poison. Even now, after centuries of national disruption 
and under the disintegrating influence of world-wide disper- 
sion, the “ hard-shell ” Hebrew still lives and moves in the 
narrow ghetto of tribalism, and keeps his feet firmly planted 
on this primitive rock. 

It was not by force of arms, but by fostering the arts 
of peace, that the Canaanites, or Phoenicians, extended their 
sway and maintained their supremacy over sea and land. 
By the single invention of alphabetical writing, which they 
communicated to the Egyptians and the Greeks, they ren- 
dered a service to mankind to which no achievement of the 
Hebrew mind can for a moment be compared. And yet 
this is the people against whom, Dr. Arnold asserts, “ the 
Israelite’s sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a 
work of mercy for all countries of the earth to the very 
end of the world,’—a statement so astounding as to be 
quite incredible, if we were not too familiar with the views 
of those who read history through theological goggles, and 
fondly imagine that their vision is thereby rendered more 
acute. In observing celestial phenomena, the inversion of 
the object seen does not vitiate the astronomer’s calculations 
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nor invalidate his conclusions; but an attempt to survey 
terrestrial things through the same lenses would turn them 
all upside down. One would only laugh at the star-gazer 
who, pointing his “optic tube” earthwards, and thereby 
putting every familiar scene topsy-turvy, should insist upon 
the perfect accuracy of his perceptions, and resent any sug- 
gestion of the necessity of an erecting eye-piece in order 
to rectify his views of the sublunary world. 

It is the fatality of barbarous tribes that contact with 
civilization infects them only with its vices. This is be- 
cause peoples, like individuals, assimilate only what they 
have an affinity for. The Jews had a peculiar genius for 
religion, and were always strongly attracted to it in all its 
forms and manifestations. Thus, they did not derive any 
increased knowledge of the arts and sciences, nor were they 
incited in the slightest degree to industrial enterprise and 
commercial competition, through their intercourse with the 
more polished Sidonians and Tyrians. They imitated only 
the ugliest characteristics, and appropriated the most offen- 
sive features of these nations; namely, their crude and cruel 
superstitions and bloody religious rites. Jeremiah com- 
plains that in his day there were as many gods as cities of 
Judah, and that the altars on which incense was burned to 
Baal were as the streets of Jerusalem in number. No 
wonder the multitude and popularity of his rivals excited 
the jealousy of Jehovah. The exclusive worship he de- 
manded was seldom accorded to him, and never spontane- 
ously from feelings of love and pure devotion, but only 
spasmodically, in consequence of spiritual panics caused by 
present or impending calamities. No sooner was the Jew 
relieved from the fear of plagues than he betook himself to 
the high places and the groves, and bowed down before the 
graven images of Baal and Milcom and Ashtoreth, and 
other pagan deities. Solomon’s preference for strange gods 
was surpassed only by his predilection for strange women. 
During the period of the Judges and of Samuel, the national 
religion and government was more theocrasic than theo- 
cratic, forming a syncretism of incongruous and antagonis- 
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tic cults, in which the nominally absolute and autocratic 
rule of Jehovah was constantly obstructed and repeatedly 
overthrown by a powerful polytheistic opposition; and in 
the long list of kings from Saul to Zedekiah there are 
scarcely half a dozen who were not idolaters, and did 
not transgress, after all, the abominations of the heathen. 
Even the zealous Jehu, the slayer of Joram and Jezebel, 
and the smiter of the priests and prophets of Baal, did not 
eschew the sins of Jeroboam, nor depart from the golden 
calves in Bethel and in Dan. 

The Canaanites were by no means alien to the house of 
Israel, but constituted one of the most vigorous and wide- 
spread branches of the Semitic race. Their religious con- 
ceptions did not differ essentially from those of the mass of 
their Hebrew kinsmen. The temple of Ashtoreth, built by 
the Pheenicians at Paphos, resembled in many respects that 
which they also built for Solomon on Mount Moriah, al- 
though far superior to the Jewish sanctuary in magnificence. 
The rites performed in it were doubtless foul enough, but 
no bloody sacrifices were ever offered to the goddess: only 
the smoke of burnt incense rose from her altars. The su- 
preme god of the Canaanites was the sun, which was wor- 
shipped under various names, such as Baal (lord), El (god), 
Elyon (most high), Melech or Moloch (king), Adon (mas- 
ter). According to an old Pheenician legend, referred to 
by Prof. Sayce, El sacrificed his son Yefid, “the only-be- 
gotten,” on the peak of a sacred mountain, in order to ap- 
pease the anger of the deities and to save mankind from 
imminent calamities. Atonement was thus made, and the 
redemption of the race secured. Baal, like Jehovah, was a 
jealous god, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children 
by commanding them to be cast into the fire, which was the 
fittest earthly symbol and purest essence of the solar deity. 

In the origin and evolution of their religious ideas, the 
Jews furnish no exception to other nations, but present the 
same phenomena, and are subject to the processes of growth 
and decay. Jehovah was only Jew “writ large,” Jew in- 
finitely extended and infinitely energized; or, mathemati- 
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cally expressed, Jew raised to the nth power. He was en- 
dowed with all the characteristic qualities of the race to 
which he belonged and after which he was fashioned. Yet 
this god, although living in especially close relations with 
his people, evidently failed to keep pace with their progress 
in civilization. Through the mouths of his appointed 
priests, he often demanded of the Jews deeds of perfidy and 
inhumanity, which they would have committed without 
scruple in an earlier and ruder period of their history, but 
which, in the later and more enlightened stages of their de- 
velopment, they would not have been guilty of, if left to 
follow their own more refined feelings and more merciful 
impulses. On several occasions, Moses showed himself far 
wiser and better than the cruel and capricious Lord whom 
he served; and it was the final fate of both the great law- 
giver and his brother Aaron, through those sudden relapses 
of a people to barbarous conceptions and primitive instita- 
tions which occur in great emergencies, to fall victims to 
the ancient rite of human sacrifice, which found no place in 
his own progressive legislation. 

Had the priesthood been the only mouthpiece of Jehovah, 
the spiritual condition of Israel would have been still more 
backward than it was. But there were the prophets, who 
were also entitled to speak with authority, and who came 
with the latest message from the theocratic throne. They 
were the advanced thinkers, the radical reformers, the fear- 
less and uncompromising agitators of their day. They were 
heralds of the higher law, men of ideas and of vision, en- 
thusiasts and fanatics, if you choose, but stout-hearted and 
clear-sighted patriots, who pronounced woes upon the land 
they loved, because they knew there can be no calamity so 
heavy as iniquity, and no national prosperity that is not 
founded on national righteousness. Yet no adversity, pres- 
ent or portended, could extinguish in them the enduring and 
irrepressible optimism which never failed to open up a 
bright prospect of ultimate triumph and of future greatness 
under the dominion of a messiah or “ anointed ” ruler, de- 
scribed sometimes as a mild and merciful prince of peace, 
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who would not break a bruised reed, and sometimes as a 
mighty warrior destined to “ waste the land of Assyria with 
the sword,” and to “execute vengeance in anger and fury 
upon the heathen, such as they have not heard.” 
Everywhere, we find the prophets sharply opposed to the 
priests, and even ridiculing sacerdotal rites and prescriptions 
as severely as any modern sceptic would do. Isaiah mocks 
at the religionist for afflicting his soul, and bowing down his 
head like a bulrush, and spreading sackcloth and ashes 
under him, and imagining that he is thereby doing things 
acceptable to the Lord. The right kind of fasting, he says, 
is self-sacrifice for the good of others, undoing heavy bur- 
dens, letting the oppressed go free, dealing bread to the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and showing kindness to kin- 
dred. The mission of the prophet was to cry aloud and 
spare not, to lift up his voice like a trumpet and show the 
people their transgressions. In no case, however, does he 
reprove the Israelites for not being religious enough, or 
admonish them to be more strict and zealous in acts of wor- 
ship, and more diligent in their attendance at the syna- 
gogue. The smoke of sacrifices and the smell of burnt 
offerings, which the priests commend as a sweet savor unto 
the Lord, the prophets declare to be an abhorrence to him; 
incense is an abomination; he hates the appointed feasts, 
and delights not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats. Ezekiel alone attaches great importance to ritual 
ordinances and offerings; but Ezekiel was originally a 
priest, and frequently betrays his origin both in thought and 
style. This necessary antagonism between seership, which 
looks to the future, and sacerdotalism, which clings to the 
past, sometimes broke forth in open hostility and deeds of 
personal -violence. Thus, Jeremiah, who was himself of 
priestly lineage, was not only scoffed at by his adversaries, 
who devised devices against him and smote him with the 
tongue, but was also beaten and put in the stocks by 
Pashur, chief governor in the house of the Lord. Again, 
we have the records of a bitter controversy between the 
prophet Amos, a herdsman by birth, and the priest Amaziah 
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at the court of Jeroboam. The accusation brought by the 
priest against the prophet was essentially the same as that 
so often urged by the conservative clergyman against the 
radical abolitionist during the anti-slavery conflict: ‘The 
land is not able to bear all his words.” 

But, notwithstanding the endeavors of Hebrew poets and 
prophets to soften, ennoble, and spiritualize the traditional 
conception of the God of Israel, they could not change his 
essential character, nor bring him into harmony with their 
higher ideals of divine sovereignty. Unable to adapt him- 
self to new circumstances or to accept the results of the 
revolution which had been gradually wrought in the minds 
of his subjects, the wilful and wrathful monarch was finally 
forced to abdicate, and was superseded in the government 
by the milder and more enlightened son, aided by the coun- 
sels of the gentle and sympathetic mother, as queen dowager 
of heaven. 

The Jewish Jehovah has for us a purely historical inter- 
est, and stands in no more vital and helpful relation to the 
spiritual needs and aspirations of mankind to-day than the 
Chinese Taé, the Peruvian Pachacamac, or the Mexican 
Vitziliputzli. Here and there, in modern times, he has re- 
appeared like an avenging ghost, and thrown his terrible 
shadow across the stage of human life, darkening it for a 
moment like the apparition of Samiel in Der Freischiitz. 
The God of Calvin was the spook of the God of Israel, 
with his realm endlessly extended, and his worst attributes 
aggravated by features borrowed from a dismal and radically 
pessimistic theology. Fortunately for the chosen people, 
Jehovah’s sovereignty was confined to this world; and he 
claimed no dominion over them after death. Through the 
dark portal of the grave there was always open to them at 
last an effectual way of escape from his anger. He might 
send fiery serpents to bite them for a season, but he devised 
no fiery furnace in which to subject them to an eternity of 
excruciating torment. It was reserved for the God of Chris- 
tendom to plan and perpetrate this horror, which exceeds in 
fiendish cruelty all the atrocities committed by the God of 
Israel from the deluge to the dispersion. 
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So far as the evolution of the monotheistic idea is con- 
cerned, the conception of one God has been developed more 
fully, more philosophically, and more spiritually in India 
than in Judea. Hindu pantheism is also more logical and 
consistent, as well as more accordant with the principles of 
modern science, than Hebrew anthropomorphism. Jehovah 
did not differ essentially from the gods of Olympus. He 
shared all their earthly passions except weakness for women. 
He had no amours as he had no amiability. We never 
think of him as susceptible of sexual love or romantic senti- 
ment any more than we are accustomed to associate the 
tender passion with Alva or Arbues or Torquemada. Far 
better would it have been for mankind, if all of them had 
given freer rein to dalliance. Even gross licentiousness is 
more tolerable and less harmful than grim cruelty. A god 
who goes on amorous adventures in the form of a bull ora 
swan, or who descends in alienas tegulas in the guise of a 
human lover, and visits immured maidens as a golden 
shower, is preferable to one who is liable to come down at 
any time as pestilence, or hail, or fire and brimstone. The 
terrible majesty of Jehovah was incapable of gallant in- 
trigues. Indeed, the belief in avatars or human incarna- 
tions of divine beings belongs to Aryan rather than to 
Semitic religions, and is wholly alien to Judaism. Indian 
and Greek gods are constantly having liaisons with women, 
and begetting heroes and demigods. Inthe Hebrew legend, 
the sons of God also took them wives of the daughters of 
men, and generated giants; but the wickedness of such con- 
nections is expressly mentioned as the cause of the deluge. 
The Christian doctrine of the incarnation is peculiarly a 
Greek conception, and never could have originated in the 
Semitic mind. Jesus did not profess to be anything more 
than a divinely commissioned teacher. Even Mohammed, 
with all his pretensions, did not claim to be an incarnate 
god, but only an inspired prophet. When the people of 
Lystra imagined Barnabas and Paul to be Jupiter and Mer- 
cury, and wished to offer sacrifice to them, the apostles 
were shocked at such impiety, and rent their clothes; nor 
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did they make use of what would seem to have been a 
fitting opportunity to present Jesus to the pagan Lycaonians 
as a divine incarnation, but bade them “turn from these 
vanities unto the living God.” 

It is evident that the uniform conduct of Israel’s God, in 
his dealings with mankind, was that of an arbitrary and 
often atrocious Oriental despot, who, in a pettish freak of 
offended dignity, put thousands of innocent persons to 
death, and punished with extreme rigor actions which were 
in themselves commendable, and which no previous prohibi- 
tion had rendered criminal; as, for example, when Uzzah 
was slain for stretching out his hand to stay the ark because 
it was shaken by the oxen and in danger of falling. For 
Occidental nations of the present day to worship such a 
being, or to regard his method of ruling as worthy of imita- 
tion, would be as anachronistic and absurd as to substitute 
for the principles of constitutional government the personal 
authority of the shah of Persia or the barbarous autocracy 
of the king of Uganda. 

E. P. Evans. 


THE ELIMINATION OF WARFARE. 


The philosophy of evolution gives frequent intimation 
that the days of fighting will soon be over. It points to 
the increasing complexity of modern life and the intoler- 
ance for the wastes of warfare which must result. Men will 
see that they cannot afford to fight. Moral and sentimental 
considerations will only confirm the teachings of self-inter- 
est. In bringing nations and men more familiarly together, 
commerce has undoubtedly furthered the work of charity 


and reform. 
“ Trade is the golden girdle of the world.” 


“Sooner or later,” says Mr. John Fiske, in a recent book, 
“the pacific principle of federalism, whereby questions 
between states are settled, like questions between individ- 
uals, by due process of law, must reign supreme over all the 
earth.” 

The coming order of change, then, which we are to con- 
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template, is the substitution of a purely practical civilization 
for that which has in times past substantially rested upon 
the sword. Military standards and ideals are to give place 
to those of bench and counter. 

It is evident, by way of comment, however, that the poetic 
aspect of trade which is quoted above does not by any 
means exhaust its actual features. A little reflection will 
be apt to temper one’s rejoicing at the prospect of universal 
peace. He will be led to ask if so radical a revolution 
would be possible without conflicting tendencies and the 
introduction of dangers as well as of improvements. Cer- 
tainly, warfare has not been an unmixed evil in the past. 
Tu the soldier, it has given the world one of its most impres- 
sive and inspiring figures. In the military code, it has put 
upon morals and manners an emphasis peculiar to itself, 
heightening the charm of human intercourse with the 
element of chivalry and the courtly bearing of the knight. 
Honor, courage, and obedience have received from its tradi- 
tions an attraction as of romance. It has popularized the 
religious principle of self-sacrifice, making devotion to a 
cause a common, every-day habit, and animating the youth 
- of all ages with lofty impulses and generous ideals. Next 

to love, it has furnished poetry with its most frequent 
/ motive; and from it, as in the writings of Paul, has come 
the most effective imagery of religion. 

Students of Chinese civilization attribute its common- 
place and unprogressive tone to the absence of this martial 
spirit. It pays no respect to the profession of arms, and 
the military class is the lowest in the community. There 
is little protest or expectation to be found anywhere. 
Everything is dull, prosaic, unimaginative. On the other 
hand, Japan has always had a chivalry. It has given the 
soldier the highest social rank. Its wide-awake and toler- 
ant attitude is only another side of the same national differ- 
ence. While China has been standing still, Japan has been 
steadily advancing. The one stands for tradition, the other 
for innovation. 

Can this element of chivalry and progress, this military 
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spirit, be spared from our life? When the fighter goes, 
will heroism and self-forgetfulness go with him? It is true 
that trade and commerce have brought men together, deep- 
ening the sense of brotherhood and setting in motion a vast 
system of co-operation and charity. But they have also 
antagonized men, introducing warfares and oppressions, 
which are no less fatal because petty and out of sight. Busi- 
ness has its dangers as well as battle. The old universal 
service in some common cause is now turned into a wide- 
spread conflict between every man for his own self, on the 
one hand, and all the rest of the world, on the other. Hor- 
ace’s motto of the devil take the hindmost never had greater 
currency than now. Even the prevailing tone of literature 
and language confesses the change. Shrewd maxims of the 
mart and street have crept into use, lessening the strength 
and beauty of our proverbial speech. That joyous thrill of 
emotion which once made poetry a power of inspiration is 
giving place to introspection and analysis. Philosophy and 
science are lending the law of self-preservation an unwarrant- 
able sanction, exalting it over every other principle of our 
being and inviting an over-cautious, calculating, sordid 
spirit. Patriotic self-effacement may well be decried at a 
time when the higher sentiments are subordinated to the 
practical sense. 

Already we are beginning to feel the disintegrating effect 
of mechanism and routine upon the individual. It often 
happens that the inventor is caught in the cunning of his 
own device, the man is dragged to the level of his machine. 
“Stockinger and spinner,” in the complaint of Emerson, 
have superseded with their stunted growth the robust, rural 
manhood of the vast. He protests that there should be 
“temperance in making cloth as well as in eating,” that 
men should no more be silk-worms than a nation should be 
a tent of caterpillars. 


“ In all these crowded rooms of industry, 
No individual soul has loftier leave 
Than fiddling with oo or a valve. 
.. + We ask action, 
And dream of arms and conflict; and string up 
All self-devotion’s muscles ; — and are set 
To fold up papers.” 
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Amid our congratulations at escaping the horrors and 
inhumanities of war, little is heard of those minor evils 
whose vast aggregate sometimes threatens to overthrow 
modern life, of the slow, grinding injustice, the almost 
barbaric indifference, which are bred in commercial eras. 
Nothing is said of the mercy there might be to many 
a pinched and starving existence in an immediate and 
final battle-field. To “do and die” has a glory which is 
wanting to life without the opportunity of doing, or with 
the knowledge that effort must be futile at the best. But 
the public needs the sight of bloodshed; it must have some 
sudden and sweeping calamity to arrest attention and create 
sympathy. Men denounce warfare because they can feel 
its concentration of misery. It is an exhibition of evil, 
swift, startling, dramatic, which, if more diffused as to 
extent or time, would have been unnoticed. Organized, 
every-day cruelty neither attracts attention nor arouses pity. 
It is too near and familiar; it lacks power of appeal. But 
let two trains meet, or a steamer go down with its hundreds 
of lives, and at once the heart of the community is touched. 
As many deaths, and perhaps infinitely sadder and more 
painful ones, may take place every week in one of our 
great cities, without a word of comment. The practice of 
war has been charged with cheapening human life. It is 
to be questioned if, on the other hand, too strenuous a 
saving of life has not come from the pursuits of peace. 
At least, the sense of its value does not seem to have 
been diminished in the times that “tried men’s souls.” 
Doubt as to the worth of living was reserved for the days 
when its sacrifices and risks were reduced to a minimum. 
It is Schopenhauer, the prince of pessimists, who runs 
from disease and death with a most vivid realization of 
their terror. 

“War! what do I think of it?” writes Mary Moody 
Emerson to her nephew. “Why, in your ear, I think it 
so much better than oppression that, if it were ravaging 
the whole geography of despotism, it would be an omen 
of high and glorious import. Channing paints its miseries ; 
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but does he know those of a worse war,— private animos- 
ities, pinching bitter warfare of the human heart, the cruel 
oppression of the poor by the rich, which corrupts old 
worlds? How much better, more honest, are storming and 
conflagration of towns! They are but letting blood which 
corrupts into worms and dragons. A war trump would be 
harmony to the jars of theologians and statesmen such as 
the papers bring. It was the glory of the Chosen People ; 
nay, it is said there was war in heaven.... And if you tell 
me of the miseries of the battle-field, with the sensitive 
Channing (of whose love of life I am ashamed), what of 
a few days of agony, what of a vulture being the bier, 
tomb, and parson of a hero, compared with the long years 
of sticking on a bed and wished away ?” 

Contempt of death has always been considered a manly 
quality. Love of liberty, devotion to an ideal, the free 
renunciation of self for principle, have been the accompani- 
ments of the military ages. Bearing away from all this, 
the recent prominence given to humanitarian studies has 
combined with agnosticism and the inordinate love for 
business to create a noxious individuality. Self interest is 
frankly commended as a motive. Home charity and the 
rights of number one override these abstract virtues of the 
past. A certain relaxing of moral fibre threatens the com- 
munity when these other and higher considerations are 
merged in the thought of merely personal and present gain. 

Nevertheless, the old system of warfare stood greatly in 
need of an awakening of conscience. A finer human feel- 
ing and, above all, a clearer sense of right were demanded, 
even though the rebound carried men to the verge of moral 
suicide. When, in the last quarter of the sixteénth cen- 
tury, John Colet proclaimed, from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, 
that “an unjust peace is better than the justest war,” he 
only stultified reason and common sense, without advancing 
the cause he had at heart. The long surfeit of blood- 
shed had at last found a reaction, while the “ New Learn- 
ing” was indicating a broader conception of the responsibil- 
ities of life. Unfortunately, the unsound proposition had 
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come to stay. In the hands of the followers of Fox, it 
became the basis for a new doctrine of non-resistance ; and, 
later on, in the Peace Society it took shape as an organized 
and permanent reform. Unquestioned good has resulted 
in lessening the pretexts and softening the rigors of war. 
Fighting for its own sake had henceforth to defer to an 
enlightened public sentiment. Men have been made to 
feel more and more the pressure of opinion as between 
nation and nation as well as between man and man. The 
want of an extenuating cause has become a serious element 
of weakness in any conflict of arms. 

There yet remained, however, a point at issue between 
the reformers and some of the best practical thinkers, 
clerical as well as secular. The Peace Society has been 
under a challenge ever since the famous war sermon of Dr. 
Norman Macleod, which was afterward published in Good 
Words. Smarting from the anathemas which it brought 
down upon him, the preacher and philanthropist in his 
letters and journals still further entrenched himself in the 
position he had taken. For “peace at any price” he had 
only contempt; and he vindicated battle as one of the 
great sacrificial agencies of human life, contending that 
it no more implies personal hate than the execution of a 
malefactor does cruelty and love of blood. To him, “ law- 
ful war, as distinct from war of passion, originates in what 
appears to be a social law”; and he is no more convinced 
of its necessity than he is of its possible beneficence. At 
least there is something very suggestive in the picture of 
a man like him solacing his last illness with Wellington's 
Despatches and Alison’s campaigns of Europe. There was 
nothing he liked so much as stories of battles. “Tell me 
about the Crimea and what you saw there,” were among 
his last words to his brother on the night he died, “and 
you will soothe me to sleep like a child! I never could 
well make out the position of the Flagstaff battery.” 

What is the meaning of this fascination which war has 
always had for the minds of men? Oftentimes, it is the 
finest, the sensitive and religious natures, which most readily 
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respond to its charm. A Frederick W. Robertson surely 
needs no apology, when his name is mentioned in this con- 
nection; but no man ever had a profounder passion for 
soldiership than he. Fate drove him as the next alterna- 
tive into the Church, but he was always at heart a warrior. 
To read of battles, the storming of batteries, and the 
braving of dangers was sure to bring back his early disap- 
pointment. Warfare with him would have been a religion. 
He might not have gone so far as to say, with Words- 


worth, that 
“ Carnage is God’s daughter,” 


but he never would have fought without the sense of God. 
With Von Moltke, he might have called war a “ divine and 
divinely appointed institution, an element in the God- 
ordained order of the world”; and it would be as illogical 
to attribute the statement to ferocity of disposition in the 
one case as in the other. To the stern old soldier, the 
mission of war is sad and provisional; but, while he can 
sympathize with efforts to alleviate its horrors, the proposi- 
tion even to contemplate its possible suppression is to him 
unthinkable. But Von Moltke is not alone the greatest 
military genius of modern Europe, he is also a thinker and 
scholar. His nature is amiable, tender, and affectionate 
beyond the wont of men. Poetry contains no finer incident 
than his loyal devotion to the memory of his dead wife. It 
was no ruthless hand that built her last resting-place into 
an altar inscribed with the words, “ Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law”; nor is it any monster of cruelty who for more 
than a quarter of a century has sought this chapel of the 
dead for daily communion and prayer. 

To call modern defense of warfare a relic of barbarism, 
a mere survival of savage instinct, does not quite seem to 
meet the case. At any rate, the old impulse and charm 
bid fair to outlast all our education to the contrary. There 
is something of possible grandeur in these things, for the 
loss of which our culture in the opposite direction does not 
appear to compensate. We pride ourselves upon our civili- 
zation, and point to the lengthening average of human life 
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as an undoubted gain. Meanwhile, ease and prosperity have 
grown somewhat selfish under the sanctions of science and 
the complacent indifferentism of organized philanthropy. 
The question is heard, Is life worth living? From the 
midst of cloying comfort or petty routine comes the appeal 
for a new spirit and inspiration in life. In unguarded 
moments such as these, men will thrill as of old at the sight 
of marching armies, hearing in the strains of martial music 
and the measured tramp of feet the old glad call to self- 
abandonment in a Cause. 

It is out of a sympathy with this general fact that Emer- 
son can see nothing better to be done with warfare than the 
lifting of it up and the purifying of its processes. He 
makes no question as to the ideal ends which it has sub- 
served. “There is always,” he says, “an instinctive sense 
of right, an obscure idea which animates either party, and 
which in long periods vindicates itself.” He accordingly 
ventures the suggestion that the battles to come will be 


fought from balloons in the air. With Tennyson, he has 
“ dipt into the future,” 


“ Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 

Political economists agree that a great people can be cre- 
ated by the touch of war. The American Revolution made 
us a nation. Under a sense of common suffering and 
danger, our localisms and narrowness were forgotten. But 
little is said of the later risks which come from an assured 
and unchallenged existence. These are to be found graph- 
ically pictured in that little gem of colonial biography, 
Weems’ Life of Marion. Moralists confess that manli- 
ness and virtue have been fostered by conflict in the past, 
but they say nothing of that demand which generous youth 
will always make for a sphere of action which takes it out 
of self. Sometimes, it would seem as if this demand were 
degenerating among us, as if our young men were adapting 
themselves to a self-seeking order of society with too ready 
a zeal. This spirit of the age has reached even as far as the 
old military civilizations of Europe. The young men are 
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no longer willing to bear arms, and impatient of the routine 
and stagnation of camps. The German government finds it 
necessary to limit emigration as a too frequent resource of 
escape from the performance of military duty. In our own 
case, this distaste for service is helped by our isolated situa- 
tion. We have never had in this country any cultivation of 
the martial sentiment. We lack the background of tradi- 
tion, the atmosphere which is favorable to its creation. To 
be sure, we have our West Point and Annapolis, our ghost 
of a navy, and our standing army,— rightly so named, if, 
indeed, sitting army might not be the better term. Nothing 
more clearly shows our temper as a people, however, than 
our very indifference as to their existence or condition. 
Like our system of police, they are largely preventive in 
character, hardly suggesting anything aggressive. Ours is 
practically an experiment in the line of unarmed subsist- 
ence. We have enough of the general capacity for soldier- 
ship to carry through creditably a local issue like that of 
our last war, but the impulse was spasmodic, not perma- 
nent. Even if we cared for “glory,” we should not find 
anything inspiring in a rapidly decreasing Indian frontier. 
Whatever may be said of a battle-field, a barrack arouses 
little enthusiasm. Whichever way we turn, we miss alike 
the opportunity and incentive for adventurous daring or 
deeds of chivalry. It is evident that an entirely new set 
of social forces is at work among us, and the results are not 
so easily foretold as some of our prophets of evolution 
would have us believe. 

Possibly, the civil and commercial instincts, when they 
have come to full development, may furnish sufficient field 
for the display of heroism. Arbitration may have increas- 
ing availability as a method of dealing between nation and 
nation. The world’s experience with jurisdiction, however, 
hardly warrants the confidence that large bodies of men will 
tamely submit to it, in all cases, the grave and pressing is- 
sues of the hour. Legal procedure has answered very well 
as a social expedient. But, in its ordinary use, it seldom 
reaches beyond the compounding of damages in matters too 
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small to admit of an absolute appeal. Its most loyal advo- 
cates would hardly claim that it had ever represented any 
great degree of ideal justice. Its tedious and uncertain proc- 
esses, together with its openness to bribery, will ever tend to 
bring it under suspicion when the dearest interests of the peo- 
ple are at stake. There are instances where it can and will 
be used. Many wars are so needless as to suggest some such 
inevitable means of adjustment, and the part which the 
sword has hitherto played in human history is bound to di- 
minish in consequence. But can we get on wholly without 
it, or would it be well for us if we could? Reason tells us 
that the surgeon’s knife, however distasteful to our sensi- 
bilities, is not likely to be altogether outgrown. In the actual 
‘conditions of life, nations as well as individuals sometimes 
require the scalpel, as a last resort. The social and political 
existence of men must, of necessity, be a constant mingling 
of dangers and delights. Man’s nearness to man always 
threatens to become a disease or a wrong. There are ail- 
ments of the body corporate which refuse to adapt them- 
selves to mild, innocuous methods of mind-cure. Letting 
of blood seems to be the only relief for some disorders of 
collective as well as individual life. Arbitration has its 
work to do; but there are wars which spring spontaneously 
and naturally from the soil, and were as much included in 
the evolution of things as were the geologic upheavals by 
which the crust of the earth was stratified for human use. 
The physical world, to be sure, comes at length to a point 
of comparative equilibrium and rigidity. This is measura- 
bly true also of the moral world, but there is less of this 
fixedness of formation the higher up in the sphere of life we 
go. It is to be doubted if warfare is not in some degree 
essential to outward growth, as inward advancement has 
always depended upon human struggle and pain. Possibly, 
this element may be eliminated from life; but there would 
seem to be some question still as to the advisability of doing 
so. At least, this aspect of the matter does not appear to 
have had the full discussion that it deserves. 

Epwarp F. Haywarp. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Harmonies of the Gospels once enjoyed a repute which can 
scarcely be theirs again, so greatly has the critical insight of 
our time modified our feeling both of our ability and of our 
need of “reconciling” the four narratives of the life of Jesus. 
We do not feel obliged, in particular, to struggle after a con- 
sistent union of the Synoptics with the Fourth Gospel, when 
we recognize that the latter gives an ideal view of Jesus, in 
accordance with certain dogmatic preconceptions. The necessity 
of harmonizing such an acknowledged idealization with the 
simple realism of the first three Gospels is not apparent; and, 
at the same time, our ability falters under a plain recognition of 
these contrary points of view, which made diversities and con- 
tradictions inseparable from the fourfold narrative. But every 
attempt to make one self-consistent story from all the Gospels 
taken as equally trustworthy has its uses, and such a harmony 
should keep even pace with the progress of New Testament 
criticism. We welcome, therefore, a new edition, in the best 
dress which the Riverside Press can give it, of Rev. Dr. Edward 
Robinson’s well-known Harmony, first issued in 1851. Prof. 
Riddle, of Hartford, has thoroughly revised the work, while 
adhering to the original compiler’s main lines. The Greek text 
is now that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition (1869) instead of 
Hahn’s; and the critical notes at the foot of the page give the 
more important readings in which the two great English editions, 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort’s, differ from Tischendorf, with 
the authorities supporting each, while the reading followed in 
the Revised Version of 1881 is also noted. The Received Text 
is properly treated as of “no critical value whatever,” and its 
variations are not heeded. A few changes in the arrangement 
of the sections have been made, and many notes added, in order 
to bring up the appendix to the present state of Biblical knowl- 
edge. Dr. Robinson made the ministry of Jesus cover three 
years and include four passovers. He also considered that he 
had successfully combined the four narratives of the resurrection. 
We cannot agree with him or his editor on these points, but it 
is a pleasure to have so excellent a revision of a reference work 
which is not likely to be superseded. Every theologian needs 
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such a comparative view of the Gospels for consultation, while 
corrections of the scheme followed are easily made. 

A work of a very different kind in the same field is The Com- 
mon Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels in the Text of the Re- 
vised Version, by Rev. Dr. E. A. Abbott and W. G. Rush- 
brooke. The many readers of Dr. Abbott’s extremely able and 
ingenious article on the Gospels in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will remember the carefulness with which the theory of the 
Triple Tradition is there worked out and illustrated by examples 
from the Gospels. Mr. Rushbrooke has, since the publication of 
Dr. Abbott’s article, issued a Synopticon, “which, by means of 
different colors and types, sets before the Greek student, in a 
strikingly intelligible manner, all the curious phenomena. of the 
first three Gospels”; but this is, of necessity, a very expensive 
work, and the present volume is intended to supply its place for 
the English reader, and for the student of the Greek Testament, 
who can, with a little trouble of underlining, make of this a very 
fair substitute for the larger volume. A hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to the exhibition of the common tradition in this 
way: On the left-hand page, the first column contains the por- 
tions of Mark not found in Matthew or Luke. These are usually 
more or less dejected fragments and of comparatively slight 
value. The second column gives Mark, in order, complete; while 
the two columns on the opposite page show the parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke. A few critical notes are at the foot of 
the page, but the distinctive mark of the book is the heavy type 
in which the matter found in all of the last three columns is 
emphasized to the eye. Dr. Abbott’s introduction summarizes 
the results obtained by his method, which are, briefly, that there 
was an original gospel tradition, in the first place oral, and so 
composed as to facilitate transmission by word of mouth. This 
was written down later in Greek, and served as the foundation 
of the Synoptics, who used it independently. The variations 
of the Synoptics are ingeniously shown to be, in many cases, the 
probable result of differences of interpretation of the brief, and 
therefore often obscure, common tradition. Specimens of the 
presumed original form of this tradition are given, and the whole 
hypothesis is most lucidly set forth. The impression given by 
the introduction is of an amount of power in literary criticism 
very rare among theologians. No student of the Synoptics can 
afford to neglect this little volume. 

10 
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Dr. 8. Davidson, in the Atheneum, characterizes The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles as a practical, not theoretical, treatise, 
originating after 120 A.D. and neutral in tone, inculeating 
neither Paulinism nor Petrinism, and having, in truth, no dis- 
tinct doctrinal tendency. Two discoveries of special interest 
to the New Testament student have been lately reported. The 
Abbé Battifol, now travelling in Eastern Europe under a com- 
mission from the French government, has found in the treasury 
of the church in Berat, in Albania, a manuscript eontaining the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is written in uncials of silver 
upon purple vellum: it thus resembles, as also in the character 
of its readings, the Codex Rossanensis, itself discovered only a 
few years ago in Italy; and its date is probably the sixth century. 
The Rayner papyrus, on the other hand, “is a mere shred, three 
and one-half centimetres high, four and one-third broad, written 
only on one side and containing only seven lines, mutilated at 
both beginning and end.” The letters, as restored by Dr. G. 
Bickell, give a text closely related to Mark xiv., 26-30, con- 
taining Jesus’ declaration that all would be offended, and 
Peter’s response. Dr. Bickell finds here a fragment of an older 
text than any of our Gospels, a portion of one of those writings 
alluded to by Luke in the preface to his Gospel. Dr. Adolf 
Harnack even thinks it “the first documentary trace of a primi- 
tive Gospel presenting a text out of which that of our Matthew 
and Mark were framed.” Dr. F. J. A. Hort, on the contrary, 
argues that the fragment is from some early writing quoting the 
Gospels freely, and accounts for the verbal variation as “intro- 
duced unawares out of the habitual diction of the writer.” This 
would appear to be a safer conclusion than the overweighty 
inferences of Drs. Bickell and Harnack. 

Of Dr. Ginsburg’s edition of the Massorah, the fourth volume 
is now in press. He will give to the public the results of his 
arduous labors in the construction, which he has already begun, 
of a revised Massoretic text of the Old Testament. It will be 
published by the Bible Society, probably in four or five years 
from now. “Dogma in Masquerade” is the title of a severe 
article on Mr. Henry Drummond’s remarkable mixture of science 
and orthodoxy in the last Westminster Review. 

Mr. F. 8. Pulling has added to the biographies of living per- 
sonages, now so much in favor, the Life and Speeches of the 
Marquis of Salisbury.— A new volume by Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
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Winged Words, in its two parts, Amo and Credo, touches on 
home duties and the inward life-—— Queen Victoria is preparing 
for publication a volume of speeches and addresses by the late 
Duke of Albany, Prince Leopold, who seems to have been the 
one “literary fellow” of the royal family. Probably Miss Cleve- 
land’s volume from the White House would not suffer in a com- 
parison with the literary productions of the Queen or her chil- 
dren. The Jnguirer notes that her Majesty “has graciously 
accepted the new quarto edition of the complete works of Chan- 
ning, and instructed Gen. Sir Henry Ponsonby to thank the 
Rev. R. Spears for the presentation copy.” The Queen’s liberal 
sentiments in religious matters are well known. A striking 
study, by Mr. James Sully, the psychologist, on “Genius and 
Insanity,” may be found in the Nineteenth Century for June or 
the last Popular Science Montily. To Indian history, Mr. 
H. G. King has contributed a valuable sketch of Hindustan 
proper from the time of the Muslim Conquest to the fall of the 
Maghol Empire. The Macmillans make an announcement of 
great interest in a new history of English literature, in four vol- 
umes, divided among four of the ablest critics of the latest 
school: Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will write on the pre-Eliza- 
bethan period; Edmund Gpsse will treat the spacious time of the 
great Elizabeth herself; the succeeding authors to Cowper will be 
handled by George Saintsbury; while Prof. E. Dowden will con- 
tinue the story to our own day. M. Taine himself, to say nothing 
of other lesser lights, may be obliged to yield pre-eminence to 
such a combination. Our only regret is that the author of the 
unrivalled Primer of English Literature seems to feel unable to 
write the complete history unaided._— Mr. J. 8. Halliwell Phil- 
lipps’ Outlines of the Life of Shakspere has reached a fifth 
edition. No more valuable work on the subject is extant; while 
the price is, for a fine volume, very low. The second of three 
large volumes on the life of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton is now 
ready. It is a biography on a large scale and a novel plan; but 
its subject was a very remarkable man,— mathematician, philoso- 
pher, and poet. Sir H. 8. Maine will soon publish a volume 
containing four essays on the vital question of popular govern- 
ment,— its Progress, the Nature of Democracy, the Age of Prog- 
ress, and the Constitution of the United States. Americans 
have a right to expect something unusually good from such a 
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source. Mr. Archibald Forbes is writing a biography of the 
Emperor of Germany, with special reference to his campaigns. 

A series of books, resembling the “ American Statesmen” Series, 
will present the lives of twelve great English men of state, from 
William the Conqueror to Sir Robert Peel, “who have left an 
abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of 
Great Britain among states, thus forming a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power.” The authors announced 
are J. Morley, L. Stephen, F. Harrison, E. A. Freeman, J. C. 
Morison, F. Pollock, Dean Church, M. Creighton, and H. D. 
Traill. An English historical review, to appear quarterly, 
somewhat on the model of the Revue Historique, is promised for 
January, 1884, by Longmans. It will cover the field of English, 
American, and colonial history, and will be edited by Rev. M. 
Creighton and Prof. R. Lane Poole, with a corresponding editor 
in this country. “The intention of the promoters is to establish, 
for the first time, a review in the English tongue dealing with 
strictly historical research, open to students in all fields of history, 
and at the same time addressing itself also to those who, while 
not professed historical scholars, interest themselves in history 
or inquiry.” A new edition of Matthew Arnold’s poems con- 
tains numerous additions. Dr. Alfred Gatty’s Key to “In 
Memoriam,” in its last impression, contains a fine engraving of 
Arthur Hallam.—— G. Saintsbury’s standard edition of Dryden 
reaches the poems in its ninth and tenth volumes. Frederic 
Harrison is collecting a volume of his purely literary essays of 
the last twenty years. 

Prof. R. A. Lipsius’ “ Neue Beitrdge zur Wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlegung der Dogmatik,” which have appeared in the Jahr- 
bicher fir Protestantische Theologie of this year, have been 
issued in a separate volume, under the title of Philosophie und 
Religion. We hope to notice it at length in our pages.—— E. 
von Hartmann has added to the small library of his writings Der 
Spiritismus, and a book on the Jewish people in the present and 
future, especially in its political and social relations. Licen- 
tiate F. Schnapp, in an essay on the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, takes the ground now favored by the best critics that 
it belongs to apocalyptic Jewish literature, having been written 
first by a Jew, and subsequently interpolated by a Christian in 
the second half of the second century——H. J. Bestmann, in 
the second part of his history of Christian morals, defines the 
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Catholic Church of antiquity as “the diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram of the forces of the antique world and of the forces spe- 
cifically Christian.”.—— The religion of the ancient Germans is 
well described in the first volume of Georg Hoyns’ Geschichte 
des Deutschen Volkes in Stat, Litteratur, und Kunst.—— Prof. 
Carl Meyer, of Basle, covers a somewhat neglected field in his 
recent work on Superstition in the Middle Ages and the centuries 
immediately following. M. Edouard Naville’s edition of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, on which he has been engaged for 
nine years, will be printed at Berlin, at the expense of the 
government, in two volumes, with an historical and critical intro- 
duction. Prof. E. Montet has nearly ready a new literary 
history of the Vaudois of Piedmont. In the materialistic 
“Library of Contemporary Science,” M. E. Véron has issued two 
volumes on the Natural History of Religion. 

The Old Testament school of Kuenen and Wellhausen has an 
ally of no small ability in Prof. David Castelli, of Florence, who 
has lately treated the legislation of the Hebrew people in its 
historical development in a manner that wins the admiration of 
French and English critics. The great facilities for the study 
of Semitic languages now afforded to an’American student are 
strikingly indicated in a pamphlet describing the twelve courses 
to be open at Harvard University in the year 1885-86 under the 
charge of Profs. Toy and Lyon. At Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, thirteen Semitic courses are announced. 

A commission of Mexican archeologists and scholars has been 
engaged for some time past on a comprehensive history of 
Mexico from the earliest times to the present day. The first 
part, of seventy to appear, is now translated—— A memoir of 
Rev. John Pierpont is in preparation. The Diaries of Gari- 
baldi are to be published by his sons in 1893. The Life 
and Works of Alexander Csoma de Kérés, by Theodore Duka 
(Tribner), is a biography of the pioneer in Tibetan research, 
who first made the sacred books of Tibet familiar to European 
scholarship, a man of fine personal character and of unwearied 
industry. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OUR NATION’S LOSS. 


The departure of Gen. Grant, our military hero and President, 
has moved our people to sincere emotion and grief. Although 
he was dying daily for so long atime that the nation was pre- 
pared to give him up, still he had risen so many times from 
extreme prostration that the people began to have a kind of feel- 
ing that their hero could not be conquered. Cheers and encour- 
agement went to him from the press, from political parties, and 
from his friends. He arose at times, and worked at his historical 
task; life seemed pleasant again; everybody wanted him to live, 
and he thought he might stay with us. .So, when disease laid 
its hand on him again, it was hard for him to surrender, hard for 
the nation to give him up; and, before we could accept the fact 
that he was really going at last, he had left us: the anxiety was 
over, he was at peace. He made truly.a good end. He was 
devout in his recognition of a higher Power and his desire to be 
submissive to God’s decrees; he had no malice toward any; he 
was surrounded by his family and friends; and, with a pleased 
consciousness that the people were all thinking of him, he passed 
away. Gen. Grant was not a great man. If circumstances had 
not brought him into a brilliant place, he might not only never 
have been heard from, but never have done anything great. He 
had, in fact, weaknesses which might have completely over- 
thrown him, if his conspicuous position before the eyes of the 
world had not nerved him to throw off the dangerous habits 
of his youth and middle age. In regard to his military genius, 
we are not competent to discuss it. It is enough to say that he 
took our campaign in hand when we were at the lowest ebb, and 
“brought us out of our distresses”; and yet he had the modesty 
to say, in regard to the war, that, if he had not happened to be 
put in command, Sherman would have carried us through, or 
other generals. We honor him for this modesty more than for 
his successes. It might cr might not have proved true; but how 
many men of greater intellect than he, perhaps, would have been 
dazed with success, and smitten with an unquenchable egotism 
all their days! He was called to the presidential chair. We 
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were of those who were sorry at the time to have another mili- 
tary ruler, which term means, in American fashion, 2 man who 
is the people’s idol, without, necessarily, any knowledge of 
statesmanship. And yet we might have had a much worse Presi- 
dent. He never attempted to usurp power; he showed no petty 
spites; he made some mistakes, but these were not so much 
owing to his want of judgment as to his genial nature, that 
could not always resist the arguments of his friends. He inau- 
gurated the first movement of our government toward a just 
treatment of the Incians; and, although his policy of sending out 
paid agents from every religious denomination to aid in their 
civilization met with only partial success, all honor be to him for 
this project! Moreover, we can never estimate the silent work 
done, which the papers did not chronicle, but which has perhaps 
prepared the way for the Hampton School and the tardy sym- 
pathy of our present rulers and people for the red man. 

Gen. Grant’s brilliant tour in Europe and Asia gratified our 
national pride; but we are inclined to think his relatives and 
friends enjoyed all this glorification more than he, and perhaps 
urged him on. In regard to his business misfortunes in New 
York, we can only say, as of other mistakes, that the worldly 
ambition or cupidity of his friends led his generous, yielding 
spirit on to disasters which disturbed his natural serenity and 
shook the confidence of his admirers for atime. All these fogs 
that distorted our vision of him have now passed away. We 
see him as he was, very human, but without meannesses, brave, 
cool, determined in war, an honest President, a patriotic citizen, 
an unaffected man, a generous friend, and, at the last, the simple, 
faithful chronicler of the great events which God called him to 
guide in the history of our country. 


The death of Dr. Oliver Stearns has severed another link that 
bound us to the associations of our Church in the past. He was 
not a very old man, and yet old enough to be connected with 
two or three generations of young men coming on and going off 
the stage of ministerial work. In his two parishes, at North- 
ampton and Hingham, he showed that consecration of spirit 
and earnest devotion to his work that marked his c1reer through 
life. When called to the presidency of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, he was even more in his element than when 
among his people. His ripe scholarship had a closer application 
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of its results among earnest young students than in the general 
teachings of the pulpit, and his sound theological judgments 
were united toa liberal progressive spirit that won the entire 
confidence of his classes. He lived through our national con- 
flicts, and spoke his word for the right without flinching, and had 
great hope that the truth would conquer. Although very deli- 
cate in health, he accepted at length the position of Dean in the 
Theological School at Cambridge. Here, he enjoyed the society 
of his brother ministers around, and, in addition to his Univer- 
sity duties, preached sometimes in neighboring parishes. His 
sermons were not brilliant, but better than that. They were 
pervaded with moral earnestness, and, if his voice had been 
stronger, would have startled one with the certainty of his con- 
victions. As*it was, he left a fine glow upon the soul of the 
hearer, a reflection of his own deep joy and faith, growing 
stronger and brighter unto the end. 


The departure of Mrs. Susan R. Austin, of Cambridge, Mass., 
is truly a loss to young and old. She has been a Mother in 
Israel for many years, has “washed the feet of the saints,” 
entertained the shepherds of the flock, loved the “sincere milk of 
the word,” and now gone to her rest, to the “ inheritance of 
those who are sanctified” by the love of God and man. Her 
long and incurable misfortune of entire deafness only quickened 
her faculties and capacity for friendship, so that she managed, 
by reading the eye and face, to discern more than ever the 
emotions of the heart, the communications ‘of the intellect, in 
her friends; and thus, instead of being a lonely, neglected spirit, 
she was the giver of life and sympathy to all around. Long will 
her memory dwell in the household of our faith! 


EUROPEAN MOVEMENTS. 


The beautiful and serious response of Dr. Martineau to the 
students of Manchester New College has already been reported 
in the Register. Mr. R. H. Hutton, M.P., among others, paid 
a glowing tribute to his former teacher, who, he said, had first 
taught him the full power of Christianity. Yet Mr. Hutton, in 
closing, administers a rebuke to us, or rather makes reflections 
upon some forms of Unitarianism, when he says: “Christianity 
has either a great deal more in it than Unitarianism will account 
for, or a great deal less. Either there is something in Christian- 
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ity of which I can find no explanation in Unitarianism, or it is 
nothing but the far-reaching influence of a great life, nourished 
on a great illusion.” Our English friends would probably reply 
to Mr. Hutton, as we should, that the word “Unitarian” em- 
braces a body of people who have the widest liberty of thought 
and expression, but that the majority of our believers have their 
faith founded on the eternal verities revealed by Jesus of Naz- 
areth to the world. Mr. Matthew Arnold has been giving one 
of his sermon-like essays to the London people on Equality. It 
is wonderful how much good doctrine certain classes of educated 
people will hear from a man who seems to be outside the 
churches. These accomplished men, like Mr. Arnold, almost feel 
as if they had discovered many Christian and social virtues, which 
the churches have always preached, and often practised, we hope. 
Even the existence of God these thinkers come round to after 
a painful process; while the pure child learns it at his mother’s 
knee, and holds on to the great fact all his life. But there are 
probably just such hearers, who have been through mazes of social 
and religious doubt, that are all ready for the teachers who have 
discovered tardily the light in their own way and fashion. 

The Protestanten Verein meetings at Hamburg have been 
an interesting event among our liberal brethren in Germany. 
An English correspondent to the Jngutrer reports that nearly 
a thousand delegates and members were present at the business 
meeting. The evening meeting was held in the grand church of 
St. Nicholas. The congregation was large, and the singing of 
the hymn was very inspiring. The sermon by Herr Matz, of 
Breslau, was full of fire and zeal for the true liberty of soul 
which “shall lift it above creeds into the pure and vital atmos- 
phere of Christ and the Divine Spirit of his Father.” The Life 
of the German preacher, Dr. Adolf Sydow, recently published in 
Berlin and written by his daughter, is a book to command the 
attention of all liberal Christians. He was a man of calm, simple 
dignity, who spent his whole life in search for the light; and, as 
it dawned upon him and he revealed it, he met with coldness and 
opposition from the powers of the land. He was Court Preacher 
to Frederick William III., in 1837. The king disapproved of 
his sermon on the Reformers as impious in its judgments and 
having a tendency to overthrow Christian belief. Sydow wrote 
a grand letter to the king, calm, temperate, firm, showing the 
necessity of progress in the study of church history and the 
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interpretation of the Scriptures. The king was not convinced, 
but became cordial again, and placed him on a committee to 
remodel the church service after the English. Sydow went to 
England, learned the language, was intimate with Prince Albert 
and the Queen, went into Scotland, studied her institutions as 
well as the English. On his return, he was disinclined to copy 
the English liturgy, thinking it not suited to the German mind. 

In an assembly, he opposed creeds, declared that the Reforma- 
tion had not discovered the “endless fulness of Christ”; and, 
when asked, “ How must the purity of doctrine be maintained?” 
he replied, “ By leaving the Christian spirit free to rule.” He 
was active during the revolution of 1848, delivered funeral ora- 
tions, and held a seat in Parliament. He loved best his quiet 
church work and his confirmation classes. On the one hundredth 
anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, he was invited to deliver the 
oration. The extreme orthodox were offended, declared that 
Schiller was not a Christian; and the king at length requested 
Sydow to give his address without his gown. He declined to 
serve without wearing “his sovereign’s uniform, which was his 
gown”; and the king again gave way. We have this noble 
address printed in his memoirs. In 1872, he was, however, 
called before the Consistory, and deposed from his office for 
heresy in regard to the miraculous birth of Jesus and other 
questions. His people and the magistrates and prominent people 
of Berlin were astonished at this news. Petitions went in from 
all parties, and threats that they would resist this tyranny. 
Parents uttered simple words, saying, “We have trusted our 
children to him, and his teaching is a treasure for all their future 
lives.” The Consistory gave in. He remained in his pulpit 
until 1876, when he retired to the outskirts of Berlin, and spent 
his remaining days in the pursuits of literature and theology. 
He translated the works of Channing and Martineau. His last 
work was a translation of Channing’s Perfect Life, which he was 
engaged on at the time of his departure in 1878. We need to 
know more of the deep religious life of our liberal brethren in 


Germany. 
Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWENTY-FIVE SERMONS OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.* 


This is a beautiful volume of 417 pages. It is a pleasure to the 
eye as well as tothe mind. A letter in the appendix and a prefatory 
letter in reply by Mr. Potter explain the origin of the book. The 
letter to him requests a volume of his sermons, selected from those 
which he has preached during the quarter of a century he has been 
settled as minister of the First Congregational Society in New Bedford. 
It also requests that his engraved portrait and autograph may be in- 
cluded in the volume, and an account of the celebration of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary. All that the “many friends” desired is granted 
them. The engraved portrait is here, and it is an excellent present- 
ment of the man. The characteristic autograph is here. The account 
of the anniversary celebration given in the appendix is a welcome addi- 
tion. This occurred on the 29th of December, 1884; and, on the previ- 
ous day, Mr. Potter preached a sermon entitled “A Twenty-five Years’ 
Ministry.” It is included in the twenty-five sermons printed in the 
volume, the last of the series, and an end that fitly crowns the work. 
It is an admirable history of his intellectual and spiritual development 
and of his ministerial labors. In the course of it, he gives a statement 
which may, he says, be called his “creed”; though it is not necessarily 
that of his people. For a succinct statement, it is probably the clearest 
that has yet been made of those results which many Unitarians have 
already reached; while many more are well advanced in their direc- 
tion. It is no string of meagre phrases capable of various interpre- 
tations. It is made up of ten elaborate paragraphs that cover nearly 
three pages. The temptation is strong to quote them without abbrevi- 
ation. In no other way could we give so clear an ided of the system of 
theology, cosmology, anthropology, that pervades the volume as by 
doing this. Our Western Unitarians have done well to print this state- 
ment in a little tract. It can serve no better purpose than to lead those 
who read it to the perusal of the book ir which its various parts are 
vitally related to one after another of the sermons that resume the 
work of five-and-twenty years. But those who are so led will find the 
sermons far from being merely a formal exposition of Mr. Potter’s sev- 
eral articles of belief. From time to time, he has published elaborate 
lectures and essays in the Radical, the Index, and elsewhere, that an- 
swer much more exactly the demands of such an exposition; and, sooner 
or later, it is devoutly to be wished that we may have from Mr. Potter 
a volume in which such lectures, essays, and discourses shall be gathered 
up. Their intellectual aspect would be more serious and imposing than 

* Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. By William J. Potter. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 1885. 
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that of the discourses gathered here, but they would give a much less 
adequate idea of what Mr. Potter has been doing as a preacher in his 
New Bedford parish. There are those who have known Mr. Potter 
only as the editor of the Index and as the thoughtful essayist of the 
Radical Club, the Free Religious meetings, and so on, who have possi- 
bly imagined, and not unnaturally, that his regular preaching was 
entirely given up to the exposition of those special forms of thought of 
which he has been a leading representative. For it so happens that, 
while he has printed much of this sort, few of his sermons of a less 
special character have found their way into the magazines and journals 
for which he has been a constant writer. But now the secret is im- 
parted that has so long been kept, and we are made aware that Mr. Pot- 
ter’s habitual prenching, though it has always had vital relationship 
with his general philosophical and theological ideas, has not been exclu- 
sively devoted to their formal exposition. The bulk of his preaching, 
we are afvised, has been made up of such sermons as are printed here,— 
“life sermons,” rather than “ thought sermons,” as some one has distin- 
guished with sufficient clearness. These are practical sermons,—sermons 
of spiritual help, of moral inspiration. Even where the problems 
tested are intellectual, it is their moral aspect that is dominant and 
engrossing. 

Mr. Potter has selected his twenty-five sermons in a very interesting 
manner. He has, with a single exception, taken one from each year of 
his ministry. The exception corresponds with the year 1864, when he 
was absent from his parish as an army chaplain. A second sermon from 
the year 1861 makes up for this deficiency. There are not many 
preachers who would dare to make a venture of this sort. They would 
be afraid of seeming to suggest either “See how well I have always 
done” or “See how much I have improved.” Mr. Potter will not be 
suspected of intending either one of these suggestions. He has endeav- 
ored to make his volume illustrative of the character and tendency of 
his preaching. He could do this in the way that he has chosen without 
much misgiving, and even print, as he has done, his first sermon in New 
Bedford after his settlement, because his mind was well matured when 
he began. He was about thirty years old, and had enjoyed two or three 
years of study in Germany, after his collegiate and divinity course in 
Cambridge. Certain it is that his first sermon has as little of the yeasti- 
ness and froth of youth as his last. His maturity and culture were not 
his only helps to this result. A temperament of singular calmness and 
a mind essentially judicial made “the falsehood of extremes” more 
impossible for him at thirty than it would be for some at threescore 
years and ten. Nevertheless, though the discourses of the earlier years 
are admirable without exception, those of the later years are much more 
admirable. ‘They are richer in thought, in diction, in illustration, in 
spiritual insight. The sermon “The Glorious God,” which is credited to 
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1883, is quite as much superior to the earliest sermons in the book as 
the lapse of years would lead us to expect. Mr. Potter began better 
than most preachers, but he has had “the glory of going on” as much 
as any. 

Mr. Potter’s theological views have undergone but little change in 
the course of bis ministry. He began with a conception of Jesus that 
was strictly humanitarian and with a strictly anti-supernatural view of 
Christianity. But he also began as a Transcendentalist in his philoso- 
phy, and a scientific experientialism has received the suffrage of his 
maturer thought. There are evidences of this change in the discourses, 
but they are not conspicuous. Either his Transcendentalism did not 
serve him so well for practical illustration as his maturer thought or 
the earlier sermons are not those that were most fortunate in this re- 
spect. To several of the sermons there are notes appended, which 
increase their interest. Thus, the noble sermon of 1863, upon “ Self- 
sacrifice,” was preached in sixteen different places, in the hope of en- 
couraging enlistment in the war for union and emancipation. That on 
“ The Soul’s Rest,” one of the most profoundly spiritual in the volume, 
was preached in Washington, July 21, 1861 ;.and, as the congregation 
came out of church, the cannon of ‘the first battle of Bull Run were 
heard across the Potomac. 

As for the manner of Mr. Potter’s discourses, it is more nearly the 
manner of Channing than that of any other leading preacher of the 
liberal faith. They have all of Channing’s wonderful lucidity, and they 
also have his lack of warmth and color. They are sculpturesque, not 
picturesque. They have Channing’s freedom from quotation. The 
manner of Emerson, in this respect, has not infected Mr. Potter in the 
least degree. And there is nothing here of the tumultuous, expansive 
stream of Parker's style. The stream is broad and deep; but it is clear 
and still, and never inundates its banks. 

These sermons should be read for spiritual enlightenment, for intel- 
lectual clarity, for moral insight and invigoration. They are sermons 
to return to again and again, and to be read each time with larger satis- 
faction. It is impossible to read them and not remember that their 
author has been excluded from our most representative Unitarian body, 
by the terms of its constitution, for the last twenty years. And yet it 
may be doubted if any other Unitarian preacher has during these years 
announced a gospel of such intellectual clearness, such exigent morality, 
and such lofty cheer. J. W. O. 


Tue Co-opERATIVE COMMONWEALTH IN ITS OUTLINES.* 


This is a most elaborate and decisive vindication and assertion of 
socialism. The author is in downright earnest. He knows he is right, 


* The Co-operative “Commonwealth in “tts Outlines : “An Exposition of Modern 
Socialism. By Laurence Gronlund. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York : Charles 
T. Dillingham. 1884. pp. 278. 
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and he says he is. It is a luxury to read a book and feel that the author 
has an opinion, and is not beating the air. This man calls a spade 
aspade. He flinches at nothing. All who take interest on money are 
criminals, all who work for wages are slaves. The whole system of 
capital and labor is one of servitude. We are becoming a nation of 
feudal lords and serfs. Beware! The oppression of the money power is 
growing greater and greater, and will yet produce revolution. The 
blind giant of labor will yet seize the pillars of the temple of our 
government, and it will become aruin! Distant mutterings are heard 
of the coming earthquake, and they are not so remote as some capital- 
ists and statesmen imagine. Workingmen are forming societies, and 
these societies are forming leagues, and these leagues are extending 
across the continent. In every city, in every manufacturing town, they 
may be found. They are finding leaders, and acting under them. The 
orders of the “central head” are sooner obeyed than are the proclama- 
tions of the President.’ Strikes are becoming more frequent, more 
extensive, and more dangerous. They are not confined to any one class 
of wage receivers. The workers in cotton and woollen mills, the iron- 
founders, the bricklayers, the stone masons, the tanners, the shoe- 
makers, the car-drivers, the engineers, and the conductors on our 
railroad,— in short, all wage receivers in all departments of labor will 
by and by rise in their desperation as one man, and demand a part of 
the proceeds of their labor, bearing some just proportion to the value of 
their productions. The rich in this country are growing richer, and the 
poor are growing poorer; and the wretched in our cities are growing 
more wretched as our millionnaires amass greater and greater fortunes. 
Endurance will by and by cease to be a virtue, and insurrection a crime. 
Then laws will be gossamer; and passion, fire. We have had tastes of 
the power of a mob, and our blood curdles at the thought of it. 
What will be the result when a local mob in one of our cities becomes an 
insurrection all over the land? And it will become such, as sure as man 
is man, unless the evil, foreseen, is avoided. The poisonous upas is 
growing; and, unless it is cut down, rooted up, it will extend its baleful 
branches over all the land. 

Such is the tone and doctrine of the book. There is truth enough in 
it to startle a true patriot, and there is extravagance enough in it to 
tempt and prompt the casual observer to throw it aside as mere gascon- 
ade. But let us remember that, if it is wise to be taught by an enemy, 
it is folly to be repelled from the truth by extravagance. There are 
most profound truths in this book, to which we shall do well to take 
heed before the evil day cometh. A few of these truths it may be well 
to notice. 

The wage system is an evil, as now conducted. The laborer does 
not receive his share of the avails of his labor. This is a fact which 
cannot be disputed. Some arrangement should be made — and, some 
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day, will be made — by which the laborer shall receive his full share of 
the products of his labor. Dollars invested in the plant must not be 
reckoned as equal in value to the muscles of the laborer who gives 
the plant productive value. The mine is not to be estimated above the 
miner who digs the ore, nor the machine above the man who runs it. 
Capital, in other words, must take its place after labor, and be content 
with a more moderate portion of what labor produces. Man comes 
first, money afterward. The agent that gives money all its value must 
be prized above the money itself. 

Nor is the small, fractional part of the profits of his labor, which the 
laborer receives, his only hardship. The time and method of payment 
reduce the value of his pittance many per cent. He is paid month!y; 
and, meantime, he must have bread for himself and family. But he 
must give his grocer and his butcher a premium for this delay, and the 
hazard that he may be sick and unable to work. This is bad enough, 
but it is not all. The laborer in the mills and elsewhere is often com- 
pelled to take an order on his employer’s store for his wages; and this 
order is not equal in money value at the store of the face of it, for the 
goods purchased are set at a higher price. And the poor laborer’s day’s 
work brings him in much less in reality than it nominally promised. 
Some change must be made in the proportion of wages and the value of 
production, or the producer will end his days in the almshouse; but the 
capitalist, in luxury and a palatial mansion. Leta feeling of brother- 
hood pervade the bosoms of men; and, very soon, some method would 
be devised by which the present flagrant injustice of the wage system 
would be removed. 

Another evil, which will soon make itself felt in this country, as it 
has made itself felt in the mother country, is the appropriation of the 
soil in large quantities by individuals, or by syndicates, or by gifts 
to railroads. Few persons are aware of the rapidity with which our 
great national domain is becoming private property. The rich are 
taking possession of this property of the poor by thousands and tens of 
thousands, and, in some instances, of hundreds of thousands of acres: 
so that the enterprising young man finds it difficult to preempt a small 
farm, on which he can support himself and his family on his own soil, 
by his own labor. He must work for wages. He must become a serf, 
homeless and houseless; for these land nabobs have seized the land 
at the nominal government price, and he must do their bidding or 
starve. Land,— unoccupied, untilled land everywhere; but not a rod of 
it can he cultivate as his own, and as the fathers intended he should do. 
Soon, very soon, serfdom will take the place of freedom west of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, unless a stop is put to this buying up of the 
public domains in such immense tracts, and no land be sold except 
to the actual settler, and in such quantities as he can cultivate. It is a 
shame that our statesmen do not rise out of the sloughs of demagogues, 
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and put an end to this grasping possession of the public lands, which will 
produce a poor tenantry, and end in an impoverished, dependent serfdom. 

We ought to be admonished by the state of things in Scotland and 
Ireland, to say nothing of England itself, and at once put a stop to the 
acquisition, by millionnaires and syndicates, of immense tracts of the 
public lands, and thus keeping them out of the market, and farming 
them out to men who would be glad to purchase small farms, but can- 
not, because none are to be had. The condition of France before the 
bloody revolution may be ours, unless we are taught by her terrible 
experience that, at last, men will own the soil they till, even if they 
must gain it by revolution and confiscation and bloody massacres. The 
hour has fully come in which this great land reform should be taken in 
hand and accomplished. 

Another crying evil, which demands removal to save our methods 
of obtaining jastice from contempt, is our obsolete procedures in our 
courts. We are trying to administer justice after forms which were 
adopted when men could neither read nor write. The trial by jury, 
which. was a marvel of protection of the weak against the powerful, has 
become a farce in these days, when there are no feudal lords to oppress, 
no miserable serfs to be oppressed. The common trial justice should 
try all civil cases where the value is not over $20; and there should be 
no appeal from his decision, so that the longer purse could no longer 
have advantage over the shorter one. No jury of over five men should 
be summoned to sit in cases where the property in litigation is 
less than $100; and from the finding of the jury there should be no 
appeal, for the same reason. The poor man has no chance in what 
is now called a court of justice; for the rich man will appeal from 
court to court, till the poor"man’s purse is empty and his heart broken. 
In criminal cases, the number of jurymen should be determined by the 
heinousness of the crime; and in no case except capital offences should 
but two-thirds of the jury be necessary to render a conclusive verdict. 

Witnesses also have some rights which courts are bound to respect. 
A mechanic, a farmer, a merchant, should not be compelled to leave his 
labor or business, and dance attendance at court day after day, to tell 
in five minutes all he knows about the case. Let men who will go to 
law bear the expense and inconvenience. Let the parties and their 
lawyers, if they need lawyers, visit the witnesses, and take their deposi- 
tions. Innocent and honest mechanics are defrauded of many days’ 
work, because they must go fifteen, twenty, forty miles to tell a brief 
story of a few minutes’ length, because it has been the custom to 
compel men to do this for centuries. There is gross injustice in it. 
The innocent is made to suffer for the guilty or the foolish, and no one 
cries out against the wrong. 

The condition of the poor, tired juryman is the same. He cannot 
get away. He must sit and hear lawyers wrangle by the hour, when 
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his crops are spoiling, his wages stopped, his promising job lost. Why 
not let the jury decide when they have heard the lawyers long enough? 
Very few ten-day or ten-hour pleas would be made, which only confuse 
the ordinary juryman and delay justice. 

The liberty given in all cases to appeal or defer a case is the cause of 
great hardship to the poor, and often compels them to settle their cases to 
great disadvantage. All cases on the docket should be tried before the 
term of the court is closed; and, if there are not judges enough to 
attend to the business thus promptly, more judges and terms of courts 
should be had. It would be cheaper both for the State and for the 
litigant parties. No cases should be appealed, but each grade of court 
should dispose finally of its own cases. If litigants are not satisfied with 
such means of obtaining justice as the State can afford to furnish and 
common sense approves, let them settle their difficulties in any way they 
please. 

The present forms and proceedings in our courts are the product of 
the dark ages, and it is high time there was a radical reform. It will 
be made at last by force, if it is not made previously by reason. 

Many other evils of modern society might be named; and, however 
extreme the measures of reform advocated by our socialists may be, this 
provocation to advocate them must be admitted by all careful ob- 
servers to be very great. When wisdom does not foresee the impending 
evil and remove its cause, folly will lay its violent hands on the colossal 
wrong and whelm the whole social fabric in ruins. R. P. 8. 


EnGLisH LITERATURE.* 


This is one of the best, most convenient, and comprehensive works 
on English literature which we have seen. It is not only a text-book, 
but also a work of reference and a guide to the general student. Its 
special value as a guide to either the special or the general student does 
not consist in the profoundness of its critical remarks, but in the great 
convenience of its arrangement and the valuable help which is provided 
in its tables and colored charts. Each period of English literature is 
presented in its leading features in an introductory chapter. This is 
followed by a brief but comprehensive survey of the contemporary con- 
tinental literature. In the margin, in a smaller type, the notes on the 
contemporary history, science, and art are given. A colored chart for 
each period gives the names of the leading civilians, authors, scientists, 
and philosophers, painters, and sculptors in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. Another helpful chart gives the leading char. 
acteristics of the contemporary literature in these countries for each of © 

*A Popular Manual of English LAterature, containing Outlines of the Literature 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America ; with Historical, 
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the periods discussed in the work. Following these introductory chap- 
ters, the leading authors of each period are taken up for more careful 
and extended discussion. They are treated under the heads of portraits, 
personal appearance, comments on them by other authors, topical study 
of life, homes, friends, personal character, works, studies of chief 
writings, characteristics as a writer, literary style, and books of refer- 
ence. Under these heads, the information is largely or mostly drawn 
from other authors; but it is skilfully arranged and with a view to 
making a work of reference and of varied information. Helps to form- 
ing an individual opinion by the student are provided rather than the 
elaborated criticisms of the author. It might sometimes be questioned 
if the right authors have been selected to represent the different periods, 
but there is little chance for difference of opinion except in regard to 
the Victorian era. Here, the author has selected Tennyson and Mrs. 
Browning; but others would have named Charlotte Bronté or George 
Eliot in preference to the latter. The author’s characterizations of the 
stated periods of English literature are very good, and they must be of 
great help to the student. She describes those of the Victorian era as 
being the supremacy of science, universality of the novel, great activity 
in historical and critical research, culmination of artistic poetry under 
Alfred Tennyson, psychological poetry of Robert Browning, highest 
development of feminine poetic genius in Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
foundation of art criticism by John Ruskin, the poetic renaissance under 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne, and the prevalence of German 
influence. This statement does not take into account all the influences 
of the period, but it cannot but be of help in fixing the leading charac- 
teristics of the period in the mind of the student. 

A work of this kind, extending to over eleven hundred pages, is not 
likely to be free from errors. No one person can have gone over the 
whole field of English literature, to say nothing of the whole field of 
modern European thought, and have a thorough knowledge of it all. 
Other works must be brought in to supplement and enlarge the author’s 
knowledge. In this way, errors are pretty sure to creep in. We have 
noticed one of a kind showing the author’s dependence on the critical 
opinions of others. In her account of Robert Browning, she compares 
him to Tennyson, and says: “Tennyson is conservative, Browning scep- 
tical.” The reverse of this is the truth. It is Tennyson far more than 
Browning who represents the rationalistic and doubting tendencies of 
the time. Tennyson is the poet of science and of the doubts which 
it creates. Browning is the poet of idealistic philosophy and of its most 
positive affirmations. The author has also been entirely misled in 
regard to Browning’s “The Ring and the Book,” which she evidently 
has not read; for she says that “Fra Lippo Lippi” and “ Andrea del 
Sarto” are among the finest of its twelve psychological studies. These 
two short poems are to be found in “Men and Women,” and not 
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in “The Ring and the Book,” though they are undoubtedly among 
the finest of Browning’s shorter poems. The few errors of this kind 
in the work can be easily corrected. There is so much in these two 
solid volumes that is of the greatest value in the study of English lit- 
erature that we can readily overlook an occasional error. 

G. W. C. 


Tue Dietomatic History oF THE WAR FOR THE UNION.* 


Nothing in the life of Mr. Seward better illustrates his statesman- 
ship than his admirable conduct of our foreign relations during the 
eventful period beginning in 1861 and ending in 1869. Mr. Baker, the 
editor of the book now before us, had exceptional facilities for the per- 
formance of the work assigned him, inasmuch as, for the greater part, if 
not the whole, of Mr. Seward’s term as Secretary of State, he held an 
important position in the State Department. Mr. Baker had the entire 
confidence of his chief, and his labor in editing the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the war for the Union has been performed with loving 
hands and with singular ability and fidelity. 

Not the least among the many interesting contributions to the litera- 
ture of the war contained in Mr. Baker’s book is the “ Diary, or Notes 
on the War,” kept by Mr. Seward, and forwarded to our foreign minis- 
ters. This diary has to-day all the freshness of its first utterance. One 
of the most marked characteristics of this entire diplomatic correspond- 
ence is the buoyant and ever confident spirit of its author, which no 
reverses to our arms, however serious, ever affected. Mr. Seward 
always felt that the insurrection, as he persistently termed it, must 
necessarily be of short duration ; and, in his correspondence with foreign 
governments, he gave them to understand, in language that could not be 
misunderstood, that any recognition of the so-called Confederate gov- 
ernment as a government by any friendly power would be a sufficient 
cause for a declaration of war by the United States against any power 
making such recognition. 

With the advantage of our present information, it cannot be doubted 
that this pronounced, and at times almost defiant, attitude of Mr. Sew- 
ard, so long and so persistently maintained by him, contributed very 
materially to prevent the reception by England and France of the ac- 
credited ambassadors of the Confederacy, and their formal recognition 
of the Confederacy as an independent government. But nowhere in 
this correspondence is Mr. Seward’s masterly diplomacy more clearly 
exhibited than in his correspondence with Lord Lyons concerning the 
capture and the release of the “Trent.” He justifies the surrender of 
Mason and Slidell to the English government upon principles distinctly 


* The Diplomatic History of the War Sor the 0 Tnion. Being the fifth volume of 
the Works of William H. Seward. Edited by George E. Baker. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
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American, and as a part of the settled policy of his government, under 
which policy the United States had become a maritime power, and had 
won the confidence and respect of other nations. It was the old-time 
principle that the national flag protected the vessels over which it 
floated. It provided for the remainder of the so-called ambassadors as 
private citizens, while practically wounding English prestige and pride 
by denying her long-asserted claim of the control of the sea. 

Nothing in the history of diplomacy can be found where greater skill 
and capacity have been exhibited than in Mr. Seward’s conduct of the 
Trent affair. Mr. Seward also, in terms so positive that they seem to 
be outside the language of diplomacy, presents the claims of his govern- 
ment against Great Britain, growing out of the building and equipping 
of the the “ Alabama” in England. His letter to Mr. Adams, page 408, 
is as terse and specific as a formal declaration of war; and it is not at 
all remarkable that Earl Russell did not desire the presentation of any 
further “ Alabama” claims, if they were to be accompanied with such a 
scorching indictment of his own government during the building and 
fitting of this vessel for her marauding career. No student of the his- 
tory of the war should consider his reading completed until he has made 
himself thoroughly familiar with this entire correspondence. C. H. P. 


CHarR.Les T. Brooxs.* 


The sentence from Emerson with which Mr. Andrews introduces 
this brief but choice memorial of the beloved Unitarian pastor of New- 
port is justified by the impression the volume makes,— “ Something 
finer in the man than in anything which he said.” The poems which 
divide these pages equally with the memoir always have grace and 
beauty, but only rarely vigor or fire. Many of Mr. Brooks’ lines were 
occasional, and, like the editorial or the speech, fulfilled their uses with 
the day. Others have a tender interest of locality; but, as poems, the 
humorous translations are the most successful, on the whole, and it 
would be hard to improve upon the lively drollery that appears in them. 
A translator Mr. Brooks emphatically was, one to whom the Italian 
epigram, “traduttore, traditore,” could never be applied. He rendered 
into English thé First Part of Faust, Richter’s Titan, Hesperus, and 
Invisible Lodge, Schefer’s Layman’s Breviary and World-Priest, and 
numerous other works of minor value,—all with a felicity which few 
translators have matched. “You have been wonderfully successful, 
have caught a good deal of the tune of Jean Paul, and have unwinded 
his meaning, in general, with perfect accuracy into comfortable clearness, 
out of those coils he involves it in,” wrote Carlyle, acknowledging the 

* Poems, Original and Translated, by Charles T. Brooks. With a memoir by 
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translation of Titan. Certainly, to the world at large, his labors in 
making German literature generally accessible are Mr. Brooks’ chief 
title to fame; and it is no small one. One of the indispensable minor 
ministers in the temple of the Muses, he made many of his countrymen 
familiar with the thoughts of great Germans at a time when the 
language was still a repelling novelty in their education. While his 
rendering of Faust must, of course, be only one of many, though later 
translators have used it to their profit, his translations of Richter are 
likely to remain, as they deserve, unrivalled and unique. 

To all those who knew Mr. Brooks in the flesh, the memoir, which 
his successor in the Newport pulpit has prepared with a reserve and a 
sense of proportion that are as admirable as they are rare among 
biographers, will recall one of the purest and loveliest characters they 
have known, to speak of whom with just appreciation, but without over- 
fondness, as Mr. Wendte has here spoken, is a task of no small diffi- 
culty. To all who knew him not, we may say: Here is a picture, 
excellently painted, of one of the saints of rational faith,— a modern saint, 
living in the world, but not worldly; a saint who rejoiced in the beauty 
and richness of this world, who made literature a ministry of grace and 
truth, and who, to the end, kept pure and warm the ingenuous heart of 
the little child, to whom the kingdom is open wide. Judge the faith he 
professed and the Church he served in the light of such divine life, and, 
if they are not Christian, so much the worse for Christianity. 


N. P. G@ 


Recent Eruaics. 


Three minor works on ethical subjects are before us. Dr. James 
McCosh presents as the eighth number of his “ Philosophic Series,” an 
essay of seventy pages on Herbert Spencer's Philosophy as culminated in 
his Ethics. The treatment is very condensed, as one half of the pamphlet 
is devoted to the general philosophy of evolution. Dr. McCosh loses 
little of his former vivacity with advancing years, but he apparently 
entertains more respect for Mr. Spencer than formerly. This makes 
his criticism, of course, of greater value than if it were the undis- 
criminating abuse which is, happily, passing out of fashion, and which, 
one may hope, will be followed by the undiscriminating eulogy which is 
now very much the fashion. Mr. Spencer's rank among philosophers 
is yet far from being settled ; but nothing should be better known than 
that every great thinker has had his school, which triumphantly 
announced the philosophy of the master as final. So it was with 
Hegel. So is it now with Mr. Spencer. To compare material things 
with spiritual, one is reminded, in reading the history of philosophy, 
of Shelley’s sonnet on Ozymandias, King of Egypt. “Look on my 
works, ye mighty, and despair,” was the boastful inscription on the 
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statue which Time reduced to “two vast and trunkless legs of stone,” 
lost in the wilderness. 


* Round the decay of that colossal wreck, 
Boundless and bare, the desert sands stretch far away.” 


A new philosopher invents a new set of labels for the old mysteries ; 
and, lo! all things are new, and nothing is left unexplained. Eager 
disciples rush zealously about, and paste the labels on all objects, 
natural and human, proclaim a brand-new universe, and give the All- 
explainer a statue with his ancestors. “Ay: there’s the rub.” Just as 
his ancestors have fared, so must he fare. A few seasons ruin the 
labels, and a few generations crumble the statue; while the old sphinx 
crouches still. This is Dr. McCosh’s estimate of the Data of Ethics: 
“The work does not furnish a scientific basis to ethics. Had it been 
described as a preparatio ethica, I might have something to say in its 
behalf. He does show that, in the earlier animal ages, there was an 
advance in happiness, and that there was a preparation for morality 
to appear, and that there are aids to human virtue in prearrangements 
to call it forth and sustain it. This is what he has succeeded in. But 
he has not entered the subject of ethics, which has to look to character 
and to voluntary acts of human beings.” Mr. Austin Bierbower’s The 
Morals of Christ is a comparison of Christian ethics with the systems 
of the Old Testament and of the antique world of Greece and Rome. 
The contrast is carried out under numerous special headings, generally 
with justice; but sentences like the following occasionally occur: 
“Greek morality in general injured others, such being the effect of 
courage, endurance, and the like on our fellows.” This is too sweeping, 
aside from the fact that it is not clear how endurance can injure our 
fellows. The treatment is superficial, and the style devoid of any 
peculiar charm or vigor. Lotze’s Outlines of Practical Philosophy form 
the third volume in the series now appearing under the editorship 
of Prof. Ladd, of Yale College. Applied ethics is the subject of the 
five chapters of the second part of this little work,—“ the rules of that 
prudence of life which secures the acquisition of different forms of 
outward good.” The Individual, Marriage, the Intercourse of Men, 
Society, and the State are the titles of these five chapters,— solid, sug- 
gestive, and only too brief. Lotze’s ethics is to be drawn almost 
entirely from these sections, with the three preceding on theoretical 
morals; while, for the other portions of this series of Outlines, there are 
elaborate volumes of lectures, to serve as a full commentary. This 
is especially deplorable, since Lotze’s philosophy was predominantly 
ethical in character and based upon the idea of Value, or Good. For 
this little all, we must still be grateful; and we trust that the remain- 
ing volumes on Psychology, Logic, and isthetics will soon follow. 

N. P. G. 
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ARNOLD’s BHAGAVAT-GITA.* 


The Bhagavat-Gita, the most famous of Indian poems, is an episode 
in the immense epic known as the Mahabharata. Prince Arjuna is 
weary of bloodshed, and wishes to retire from the impending battle 
between the Karravas and the Pandavas. Krishna, the supreme deity, 
disguised as the Prince’s charioteer, encourages him to action; and the 
poem is in the form of a dialogue between the two, in which the god 
has by far the larger part of the discourse. His inspiring words first 
summon the Prince to renew the battle, since there is no real death ; and 
the humane heart, therefore, need not be troubled by the carnage of the 
battle-field, for the dead are living yet. Here is the probable origin of 
Emerson’s lines, which once puzzled so many, beginning, “If the red 
slayer think he slays ” : — 


* That which is 
Can never cease to be: that which is not 
Will not exist. To see this truth of both 
Is theirs who part essence from accident, 
Substance from shadow. Indestructible, 
Learn thou ! the Life is, spreading life through all. 
It cannot anywhere, by any means, 
Be any wise diminished, stayed, or changed. 
But for these fleeting frames, which it informs 
With spirit, deathless, endless, infinite, 
They perish. Let them perish, Prince! and fight! 
He who shall say, ‘ Lo! I have slain a man!’ 
He who shall think, ‘Lo! Lam slain!’ those both 
Know naught. Life cannot slay. Life is not slain. 
Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never. 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams. 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the Spirit forever. 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems!” 


Thus nobly opens the exalted argument. It continues in exposition of 
the various ways in which religion and the blessed life may be attained. 
Knowledge, work, and the renouncing of work; faith, single and three- 
fold; self-restraint; the separation of matter and spirit,— these are a few 
of the roads to heaven,.along which the divine charioteer conducts the 
Prince. But meditation and renunciation are the supreme paths. 


“ Devoted,— with a heart grown pure, restrained 
In lordly self-control, foregoing wiles 
Of song and senses, freed from love and hate, 
Dwelling ’mid solitudes, in diet spare, 
With body, speech, and will tamed to obey, 
Ever to holy meditation vowed, 
From passions liberate, quit of the Self, 
Of arrogance, impatience, anger, pride ; 
Freed from surroundings, quiet, lacking naught,— 
Such an one grows to oneness with the Brahm; 


*The Song Celestial, or Bhagavat-Gita (from the MahAbbarata). Translated 
from the Sanskrit text by Edwin Arnold, M.A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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Such an one, growing one with Brahm, serene, 
Sorrows no more, desires no more. His soul, 
Equally loving all that lives, loves well 

Me, who have made them, and attains to Me. 
Give me thy heart! adore me! serve me! cling 
In faith and love and reverence to me! 

So shalt thou come to me!” 


Such a gospel reminds us often of the New Testament. But it is, to 
our mind, a petty question to raise whether Jesus or this poet first 
spoke golden words of faith and hope and love. In point of time, the 
Indian author is probably later than tho beginning of Christianity ; 
but his dependence on our New Testament is only a surmise. “ Per- 
haps there are really echoes in this Brahmanic poem of the lessons 
of Galilee and of the Syrian incarnation,” says Mr. Arnold; but no one 
can probably speak with more decision, and at the same time with 
warrant, in the matter. Original or derived, however, this philosophical 
poem, treating all the high themes of man’s destiny in the spirit 
of sublime faith, is a glorious testimony to the oneness of the thoughts 
and passions that stir the heart of humanity in every clime; and Mr. 
Arnold is heartily to be thanked for rendering the masterpiece into 
English verse, graceful or lofty according to the theme. N. P. G. 


Gen. Gordon's JOURNALS.* 


The diary kept at Kartoum by that most siriking figure of recent 
history, “Chinese” Gordon, is a work that produces the most diverse 
impressions upon the reader. To Mr. Egmont Hake, the editor, indeed, 
all is clear. Whatever Gordon did was right, and whoever failed 
to second him was wrong. But, to less ardent hero-worshippers, the 
questions must often recur: Why does not this soldier obey orders ? 
What business has this Christian general in this foreign land, forcing 
a hateful rule upon the Soudanese, and trying to “smash the Mahdi,” 
who is fighting in his own land, for his own religion? The fanaticism 
of the writer of these pages is evident in au age of science and religious 
indifference. But the heroism of the man, his devotion to his work, his 
self-forgetfulness, his innate nobility of soul,— these compel our admira- 
tion. His mission was a failure, and he himself strangely out of place 
in his own time; but, as long as heroes are honored, Gordon’s name 
will be spoken with admiration. N. P. G. 





* The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, C.B.,at Kartoum. Printed from 
the original MSS. Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 





